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ly the beautiful functional buildings 
now rising, tomorrow is already 
here... and so are tomorrow’s 


floor problems. 


The past 50 years has seen unbelievable progress in the development of new forms, new 
materials, new harmony of design —and the unveiling of new concepts of floor treatment 
which makes the modern functional floor practicable. 


Hillyard, celebrating its 50th Anniversary, pledges significant contributions in 
continuing development of safe, economical floor treatments with proper built-in 
light reflective beauty. Limitless research, farsighted management and a 
nationwide staff of experts in floor treatment will guide Hillyard’s second fifty 
years to new heights of service. Working closely with architects, builders, 
administrators and custodians, we are confident we shall help achieve yet higher stand- 
ards for functional floor use and beauty 

in buildings “Where Tomorrow Begins.” 
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A Look At This Issue and a Glance Ahead 





OR this issue we have turned our attention 

toward the spring sports of baseball and track. 
For the latter sport we are running sequence pictures 
of snot putters, Parry O’Brien and Ken Bantum. 
Bantum’s pictures were taken of his record-breaking 
throw at the NCAA meet last June. From the high 
school angle, we are presenting 23 pictures of Jimmy 
Bowers, national high school record holder in the 


mile. Our third “For Your Bulletin Board” feature 
completes this picture-packed issue. All in all, there 
are 75 coaching pictures in this issue. In addition, 
there are two articles on facilities which are well illus- 
trated. Inasmuch as we stressed track this month, 
next month the picture emphasis will be on baseball 
with two illustrated articles on bunting. 
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The University of Texas Longhorns at work. Patent pending. 


OFFENSE -DEFENSE ‘P?2an??2akeor The Original and Everlasting 


TIMING — SPEED — CHARGING CONDITIONING —PREVENTS INJURY 


“Duffy” Daugherty, coach of the Michigan State Rose Bowl champions says, “Eleven 12 flat boys go 
farther together than eleven 10 flat boys go separately.” 


The best way to get eleven boys to go together is to time them on a ““MANMAKER” — Stay touchdowns 
ahead — Don’t use a substitute. IT DIAGNOSES —SHOWS WHEN AND HOW HARD THE BOY HITS 
— YOU DOCTOR. 18-inch coil spring shock absorber tension controlled by one key. Duck covered vinyl 
pads fastened by hook ended tension spring. Pads can be removed in one minute for storage. | 


STEEL STRUCTURE — SKI-ENDED SKIDS TO PREVENT DIGGING TURF. Can be disassembled in 20 
minutes for easy storage. Teach slide or loop after two-hand or shoulder charge. You may shiver slide | 
and shiver again — shiver loop and shiver again. 


WORKS 7 BOYS — SAVES TIME —TIMES 7 — PREVENTS ANKLE SPRAIN AND SHOULDER KNOCK 
DOWN. DEVELOPS BODY CONTROL AND FOOTWORK. The first 7 place machine ever sold — Now 
accepted and used all over the United States. (WE SHIP NOW — YOU PAY AS BELOW) 

Proudly Priced — TWO YEARS TO PAY — Less platform boards 


High School — 7 Place — $210.00 Nov. 15, 1957 or $140.00 Nov. 15, 1957, Bal. $70.00 


Nov. 15, 1958 | 
University — 7 Place — $385.00 Nov. 15, 1957, or $200.00 Nov. 15, 1957, Bal. $185.00 All 
Nov. 15, 1958 Mee 
J og a a Nov. 15, 1957, or $100.00 Nov. 15, 1957, Bal. $85.00 Thrall, 
Ov. . 
2 Place — $155.00 Nov. 15, 1957, or $100.00 Nov. 15, 1957, Bal. $55.00 awe 
Nov. 15, 1958 


LITERATURE SENT ON REQUEST — DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


You could pay 3 times as much for a machine not nearly so good. 


Dewey Brown “‘ManMaker’’ Thrall 
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—RONALD Sports Books— 


best techniques for 
Skiin 

Walter Prager, Dartmouth’s famed ski 
coach, gives the beginner detailed in- 
formation on what equipment he will 
need, how to walk, climb, turn, stop, 
get up from a fall. Text and diagrams 
show straight running positions; how 
to sideslip, brake and stem turn; how 
to execute the snowplow turn and the 
christiania. For the experienced skier 
there is advanced information on the 
parallel christiania, the jump turn, the 
gelandesprung, plus instructions for 
racing — cross-country, downhill, sla- 
lom, and ski jumping. Revised Edition. 
43 ills. $1.95 


advice from a noted coach on 


Swimming 

Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Swimming 
Coach, Yale University. This valuable 
guide is especially designed for the 
competitive swimmer and the varsity 
coach. A large part of the book is de- 
voted to “getting in shape” with a pre- 
season conditioning program conducted 
out of the water. Special attention to 
fitness tests, movements, and exercises 
— with or without apparatus — which 
develop muscular strength and power. 
Book reviews all strokes; shows how to 
develop endurance, speed, and pace. 
112 ills. $1.95 


Basketball 
Illustrated 


Howard A. Hobson, former Head Bas- 
ketball Coach, Yale University. A guide 
for the beginner who really wants to 
learn the game. This book stresses 
conditioning, familiarity with the rules, 
individual and group fundamentals, of- 
fensive and defensive play. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams show details on 
footwork, dribbling, passing, catching, 
shooting, backboard play, offense and 
defense of screens, various formations 
and team plays, etc. Suggestions on 
how a player can test his own progress. 


177 ills. $1.95 





scientific attack and defense 


Boxing 


Edwin L. Haislet, former Boxing 
Coach, University of Minnesota and Di- 
rector, Northwest Golden Gloves. The 
basic position, the hitting maneuvers, 
the fundamental and advanced blows 
and blocks, and the footwork of good 
boxing fully described and illustrated. 
Book details the elements of defense 
and attack, counter attack, and setups. 
Suggests how coach and boxer can best 
train and develop the technique of 
ring craft and ring generalship. 
96 ills. 


@ Through bookstores or from: 


$1.95 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 

















RACK coaches are noted among 

the coaching profession for their 
long years of coaching at a given in- 
stitution. In other words, there aren’t 
many occasions when we can report 
changes among the track coaches. ‘The 
East has had an unusually large num- 
ber of changes in track coaching per- 
sonnel this year. Jack Warner, whose 
article appears in this issue, takes over 
as head coach at Colgate after having 
served as assistant to Bill Easton at 


Kansas. Ed Styrna left his job as 
assistant at Dartmouth to become 
head coach at Maine and was re- 


placed by Guilford Joyner, former 
head coach at William and Mary. 
Joyner competed at North Carolina 
and was conference high jump cham- 
pion in 1948 and 1949. In case there 
is any doubt about the status of 
athletes as campus leaders, we hasten 
to point out that of the 23 members of 
the senior class at Lafayette selected 
for “Who’s Who Among Students,” 
14 are members of athletic teams and 
two others are team managers... In 
Kansas the medley relay is a popular 
event in track meets. Formerly, the 
two center legs were each 110 yards. 
By an overwhelming vote of the Kan- 
sas coaches this distance has been 
changed to 220 to conform with the 
usual distance for the sprint medley 
... There are 20 college field houses 
which have more than 10,000 seating 





capacity and eight of these are to be 
found in the Big Ten. We have given 
you a tip, now would you care to rate 
the major conferences acc ording to the 
average size of their field houses and 
gymnasiums? The answer appears be. 
low. 


* * * 


HE trend favoring a smaller num- 

ber of teams in state basketball 
finals continues to grow. This year 
lowa will adopt the so-called Indiana 
System, whereby supersectionals are 
held in four locations and only the 
winners advance to the finals. Iowa 
will have two classes this year. Last 
year Illinois adopted the system. Idaho 
is considering plans to revise its 
tournament set-up. One plan under 
consideration involves the four-team 
arrangement . . . At the conclusion of 
each sport season there are always a 
number of coaches who announce 
their retirement from active coaching. 
We would like to pay our respects to 
Lou Little and Don Faurot. Both 
have contributed much to the game 
of football . . . Here is the way the 
conferences rate according to average 
seating capacity: 1. Big Ten; 2. Big 
Seven; 3. Atlantic Coast; 4. Skyline; 
5. Missouri Valley; 6. Pacific Coast; 
7. Southwest; and 8. Southeastern ... 
How much has the number of games 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Plan Now to Attend 


| : 
| THE 1957 | 
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Get more consistent play with 
Spalding’s ‘‘Twins of the Majors’’! 





PALDIN 


sets the pace in sports 


for JANUARY, 1957 


Consistency! It’s what a coach looks for in his players— 
it’s what players want in a baseball! 


That’s why you’ll find Spalding’s famous ‘Twins of 
the Majors,” the Spalding and the Spalding-made Reach 
baseballs, performing double duty in other leagues 
throughout the country. 


Coaches just naturally gravitate to the finest base- 
balls available—the only baseballs ever used by the 
American and National League teams. 


When you’re selecting equipment for your team this 
year, be sure to consider Spalding-made baseballs first. 
And while you’re at it, remember, Spalding offers you 
an entire line of baseball equipment. 


Whatever your needs, be it baseballs, gloves, mitts, 
shoes, chest protectors—Spalding offers outstanding 
values in every price range, from the Majors right down 
to the Little Leagues. 


See your Spalding dealer or representative for full 
information. 





AST month De Paul University, 

with special dedication cere- 
monies, formally introduced its new 
auditorium-physical education build- 
ing to the university’s family and 
friends. 

With the completion of this build- 
ing the first step has been taken in the 
$5,500,000 development program an- 
nounced in 1953. 

De Paul University, first Catholic 
university in the state of Illinois, was 
founded in 1898 as St. Vincent's Col- 
lege and incorporated in 1907 as De 
Paul University. Located in the city 
of Chicago, De Paul grew over the 
years to the point where its facilities 
could not handle the load. With the 
postwar growth of graduate and un- 



































A Basketball Stadium 


dergraduate programs, the need for 
expansion was even more keenly felt 
and thus the development plans were 
made. In addition to the multi-pur- 
pose auditorium, the plans include a 
well-equipped downtown center; a 
library building; additions to the lib- 
eral arts building and the hall of 
science. 

The auditorium itself will aid 
greatly in returning to the uptown 
campus some of the facilities and ac- 
tivities which, through necessity, had 
spread out and away from the center 
of the university. The college of phys- 
ical education, which had been in 
rental quarters some distance away, 
will be returned to the campus. The 
building has classrooms, faculty offices, 

















locker rooms, handball courts, swim. 
ming pool, gymnasium, and rooms for 
wrestling, boxing, and corrective ex- 
ercise. 

In addition to housing the college 
of physical education, the multi-pur 
pose values of the new auditorium 
make it an indispensable unit for on 
campus activities long denied the 
university. It will be used for lectures, 
assemblies, and graduation ceremo 
nies, as well as academic conferences 
and seminars at which the university 
plays host to the community and the 
world of education. Cultural events 
presented by the school of music will 
be held there; such as concerts given 
by the De Paul Symphony Orchestra, 
Chorus, and Band, recitals, and vari- 
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ous music productions. It will be the 
center for student activities including 
social events, debates, dramatic pres- 
entations, and dances. A student and 
alumni lounge, with dining and recrea- 
tional facilities, so long needed on the 





The fully equipped training room is large 
enough to accommodate home and visiting 
teams, in addition to physical education 
students. 


Total seating capacity b 5,300 when 
folding bleachers are moved into place for 
home games of De Paul’s Blue Demons. 
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Architects — Naess & Murphy, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Folding Bleachers — Fred Me- 
dart Products, Inc. 

Diving Boards — American 
Playground Device Co. 

Backstops — Fred Medart Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Whirlpool Baths — Dakon Tool 
& Machine Co. 

Lockers — Fred Medart Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Swimming Pool Equipment — 
Adolph Kiefer & Co. 

Waterproof Paint — Architec- 
tural Coatings Co. 

Scoreboards — Fred Medart 
Products, Inc. 

Floor Finish — W. A. Boettcher 
Co. 

Shower Stalls — Milwaukee 
Stamping Co. 











Modern whirlpool baths were installed in 
the training room along with other new 


equipment and facilities. 





campus have also been provided for 
in the new building. 

The exterior of the tri-level struc- 
ture is modern functional architec- 
ture. The roof follows the rake or 


(Continued on page 44) 





A built-in draw curtain is used to partition 
off a part of the training room where Ultra- 
Violet lamps are used. 


The 12,100 square foot gymnasium floor 
provides ample space for the twin, regula- 
tion size basketball courts. 








A recent innovation in 

ing of high school baseball has 
been the use of the pitching machine 
as a teaching aid. A few years ago this 
device would not have been seriously 
considered even by the most wealthy 
school district. Not only was it an ex- 
tremely expensive piece of equipment, 
but it was unreliable and tempera- 
mental in action. Breakdowns were 
frequent and repairs could only be 
made by specialists. These earlier 
models were bulky and cumbersome 
and were difficult to set up and ad- 
just. Delivery of the pitched ball was 
erratic and accuracy was uncertain. 
With these shortcomings, it was no 
wonder that pitching machines were 
not universally accepted even in the 
major leagues. 

During recent years the pitching 
machine has been improved. It is 
now a small, compact piece of equip- 
ment which can be rolled out and set 
up in a matter of a few seconds. Op- 
eration of these new streamlined mod- 
els is now practically foolproof. When 
they have been filled with baseballs, 
aimed and timed, they will automat- 
ically eject the pitches regularly and 
accurately. The fact that the speed 
of the delivery can be adjusted from 
a lob to over 90 miles per hour makes 
it a valuable adjunct to any class or 
age level of organized ball. 

Along with the technological im- 
provements made on the machines, 
mass production methods have 
brought the price within the reach of 
every school or district budget. Some 
communities have purchased pitching 
machines on a cooperative basis, uti- 
lizing them for Little and Pony 
Leagues, American Legion, and high 
school teams. When we consider the 
possible service the machine may give 
to all age groups in a town, it may be 
figured as inexpensive equipment on 
a per unit basis. Coaches are rapidly 
becoming aware of the advantages of 
the pitching machine. Evidence of 
this awareness is indicated locally by 
the fact that four high schools in our 
immediate area have purchased ma- 
chines in the past three years, and 
others will undoubtedly follow the 
trend. 

Granted that the lowered price and 
the mechanical improvements make 
the pitching machine a practical ac- 
quisition, what are the advantages as 
a coaching aid to the high school in- 
structor? 

Development of Confidence. One 
of the most important features of the 
machine is the accuracy of the pitch. 
When a pitching machine is being 
used, the inexperienced and less pro- 
ficient batters may step to the plate 


8 


the coach-* 


with a feeling of confidence. We must 
accept the fact that there is an inher- 
ent fear of being hit present in many 
young batters. Hitches, head jerks, 
and other faults are conditioned early 
when beginners face  scatter-armed 
batting practice pitchers. Due to the 
emphasis on Little League and other 
organizations, larger squads and 
younger boys are trying out for our 
teams. If these young boys can prac- 
tice batting technique without wor. 
rying about ducking on every pitch, 
they are bound to become better hit- 


of the desired target is an important 
factor in overcoming hitting weak. 
nesses. For example, a boy who is hay. 
ing trouble hitting high inside pitches 
will receive many more Opportunities 
to correct this difficulty when he js 
hitting against a mechanical pitcher, 
By stationing himself behind the cage, 
the coach can see a batter’s reactions 
to a certain kind of pitch and he does 
not have to wait until the batting 
practice pitcher is able to throw to the 
weak spot. Players who cannot hit 
fast balls have a chance to swing at 


The Pitching Machine 
As a High School 
Coaching Aid 


By Roger Baer 
Athletic Director, Santa Cruz, California, High School 


ters and will not pick up batting 
faults which will handicap them 
throughout their playing careers. 

Additional Time for Hitting. Bat- 
ting practice in the average high 
school is usually one of the most un- 
economically organized phases of the 
daily practice session. Unless the 
coach is fortunate in having a jewel 
for a batting practice pitcher, three- 
fourths of the time allotted for each 
session will be wasted because of poor 
pitching. Many of the batters will 
swing at bad balls out of desperation. 
In addition to the fact that poor bat- 
ting habits are born this way, the 
coach seldom has time for even the 
starting nine to practice long enough 
to appreciably benefit their hitting. 

The answer to this problem is the 
pitching machine which delivers 8 to 
12 accurate pitches per minute ac- 
cording to the speed desired by the 
coach. The batter knows that each 
pitch will be in the strike area and 
he is ready to swing accordingly. Con- 
sequently, the hitters are going to re- 
ceive many more opportunities at 
good pitches. It is also possible for 
more batters to take a turn at bat. 
Thus the coach is able to give his sub- 
stitutes as well as his regulars a chance 
for daily hitting practice. 

Correction of Batting Weaknesses. 
The fact that the modern pitching 
machine can be adjusted and aimed 
so that every pitch hits within inches 


pitches faster than Bob Feller could 
ever throw with the assurance that 
they will not have to hit the dirt every 
other pitch. With the coach’s help, 
the more common batting weaknesses, 
the hitch and the overstride, may be 
alleviated, and a level swing acquired. 
The overstride, which seems to be a 
dificult fault to correct, say be 
helped through repeated sessions with 
the pitching machine. 

Beginners soon find that they can- 
not hit against the machine if they 
stride too far, because the only warn- 
ing of the coming pitch is the ringing 
of a bell, or in some cases a flag which 
rotates, simulating the action of a 
human arm. At first, this was consid- 
ered to be a weakness until we saw 
the reaction of our players. Most of 
them compensated for the lack of 
warning by automatically shortening 
their steps. Others adopted a wide 
stance, almost completely eliminating 
the step. In many cases, this adjust- 
ment in batting style carried over into 
the games with a resultant improve 
ment in hitting and striding. 2 

Develop Special Hitting Abilities. 
The more proficient players may 
sharpen up their batting eyes and also 
add a few tricks to their batting tech- 
niques through daily practice with the 
pitching machine. Place hitting 3 
seldom seen in high school baseball, 
probably because of the lack of time 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Get faster, safer batting practice with 


Fires 8 
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LIGHTWEIGHT! 


PORTABLE! 


’ 


Power Pitcher hurls automatically 

with accuracy and controlled speed. 

Permits concentration on batting 

pred ory that otherwise would be too time- 
University of consuming. Every player gets all 
pe r * “ , the practice he needs. Machine can 

his Power ; be instantly adjusted to change of 
Pitcher speed and to pitch across the plate, 

high, low, inside or out. Sends out- 


field flies or infield grounders. 
* 


W rite for descriptive circular 


POWER PITCHER DIVISION OF UP-RIGHT, INC. 
Dept. 166, 1013 Pardee Street, Berkeley, Calif., Factories: Berkeiey, Calif. & Teterboro, New Jersey, Offices in all Principal Cities 
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raining and Conditioning 
a Record-Breaking Miler 


By William Townes 







Head Track Coach, DeKalb, Illinois, High School 


F we were to report all of the ex- 

periences in the running career of 
Jim Bowers, current holder of the In- 
terscholastic mile run record, the ar- 
ticle would be too lengthy; therefore, 
a description of some of the events 
which contributed to his success will 
be presented. The fact that Jim pos- 
sessed unusual running ability was 
obvious from the first time he ran as 
a 14-year-old freshman from DeKalb, 
Illinois, High School. During the fol- 
lowing four years his time in the mile 
run decreased steadily as he developed 
the precision and style which led him 
to a climactic 4:16.1 in his final race as 
a high school runner. 

Interest in the mile run was at a 
peak during the period Bowers was in 
high school because of the number of 
times the four-minute barrier was 
broken. It may be only a coincidence 
that Jim Bowers was working toward 
a new high school standard at the 
same time. 

He began running as a half-miler 
and after a few races was shifted to 
the mile because he was needed in 
that spot. Characteristically, Jim made 
the change without comment, and 
from that time on placed all his em- 
phasis on the mile. 

Over the four-year period Bowers’ 
training and conditioning followed a 
definite pattern which was based up- 
on five considerations. First, he had 
to learn to run against the clock be- 
cause the schedule and competition 
from the schools in this area would 
never guarantee that any other kind 
of running would be productive. Sec- 
ond, we were certain Jim would fol- 
low a planned program to a successful 
conclusion. He was an excellent stu- 
dent and his parents were vitally in- 
terested in his progress. Therefore, 
the coaching staff could afford to look 
far ahead and plan for a gradual de- 
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velopment. This point was important 
because it kept the planned improve- 
ment well within his reach and per- 
mitted him to work longer on each 
step so he could learn the best way to 
erun. Third, since Jim was very young 
for a distance runner when he started 
his high school track career, we de- 
cided that he should not be pushed too 
hard. Therefore, his daily workouts 
were never very long or exhaust- 
*ing. Fourth, each day’s work was de- 
termined on the track after the warm- 
up so the schedule for the day could 
be adjusted to fit the current situa- 
ytion. Fifth, and most important, other 
than the warm-up and calisthenics, 
the only running Jim did during prac- 
tice was at a pace which would pro- 
duce the best time that could be ex- 
pected of him for the entire season. 
As he progressed, Jim became an 
excellent judge of pace. He ran only 
three poor races in four years, all 
due to errors in pace judgment. The 
usual problems encountered by steady 
pace runners were met and solved be- 
cause Jim learned how to trail the 
field in the early stages of the race, 
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and how to maintain his pace as he 
passed his opponents later. 

Because of the cautious approach 
we used, the training program did not 
include any overdistance work. The 
only practicing Jim did that might be 
compared to overdistance was an occa- 
sional day of jogging and sprinting 
on the golf course. We felt that en- 
durance could be developed by a dif 
ferent method and he would not be. 
come mentally fatigued by running 
too much. 

Our daily planning of workouts 
was a matter of expediency. The 
spring weather in northern IIlinois is 
variable and unpredictable. We usu- 
ally have a warm week late in March, 
a blizzard early in April, and thunder. 
storms until early in May. Therefore, 
track coaches in this area cannot plan 
a rigid schedule without an indoor 
track facility. DeKalb High School 
has a poor running surface and a 
heavy rainfall would make it impos 
sible to follow a definite routine of 
practice. Each practice was started 
with a brief conference as to what the 
day’s work would be. 

The last point we mentioned in the 
outline was that Jim practiced at the 
same pace all season. When each sea- 
son started, a time was selected which 
would be the goal that Jim would ty 
to accomplish for the year, and from 
the first day of practice to the last, the 
pace used for the practice workout 
remained the same. By the time Bow 
ers began to hit the peak of condition 
ing his sense of timing was developed 
to the point where he could hold 4 
steady pace, regardless of the pace 
the other runners were using. Com 
petitive races during the period o 
building up endurance were run at 4 
slower pace than the practiced one. 
However, Jim still tried to run each 
lap in the same time, and the time 
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Illustrations 1 through 12 show Bowers’ erect carriage and the 
power of his leg drive. His hands come through higher than hip 
level and across his chest slightly. Jim‘’s front leg extension is 
minimum and his rear leg drive is maximum. Notice the heel and 
toe action as his foot is planted. Some indication of the spring can 
be gained by observing the level of his head compared to the 


was cut down a little each week. 
The following time chart shows 
how well this procedure worked: 


1953—Lap times for 


practice 1:10 
First Race 4:59.2 
Mid-Season 4:47.2 
District 4:42.7 
State 4:42.0 Approx. 
Conference 4:43.0 
1954—Lap times for 
practice 1:08 
First Meet 4:43.6 
Mid-Season 4:36.6 
District 4:32.7 
State 4:28.8 Championship 
Conference 4:32.6 
1955—Lap times for 
practice 1:05 
First Race 4:25.0 
Mid-Season 4:23.4 
District 4:25.0 
State 4:27. Third Place 
Conference 4:22.5 
1956—Lap times for 
practice 1:04 
First Race 4:24.1 
Mid-Season 4:20.8 
District 4:24.6 
State 4:20.7 State Record 


Conference 4:16.1 National Record 


From a study of these figures we see 
that a boy matures enough each year 
to begin running at about the same 
speed he used in finishing the season 
the preceding year. It is also evident 
that when a runner achieves a time 
under 4:25 a number of factors enter 
the picture which are not present at 
slower paces. Jim ran the mile nine 
times under 4:25 and only once under 
4:20. It is now quite certain that the 
plan for slow development prevented 
him from running as fast as he could 
have on many occasions, but by the 
time he was permitted to try for a 
particular time, he was always sure he 
could make it. 

A brief summary of the final year’s 
work should indicate the training pro- 
cedure used. Jim played football and 
basketball for three years. The foot- 
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In this carriage the 


ball coach excused him from football 
the fourth year and he ran cross-coun- 
try during the fall. He won the state 
title and set a new course record for 
the state meet, running 1.98 miles in 
9:15. In February, Jim began to pre- 
pare for an early indoor meet by run- 
ning on a blacktop road, about five 
miles of steady running on four days. 

He started on the track the first 
week in April and a typical early week 
schedule was as follows: 

Monday: Begin every practice with 
four laps on the grass inside the track 
and 10 minutes of stretching exercises. 
End each practice with 880 yards of 
easy running. Four quarter miles at 
1:04 with sufficient rest between to re- 
cover completely. 

Tuesday: One quarter at 1:04. One 
880 in 2:08. One quarter in 1:04. 

Wednesday: Two 880s in 2:08 with 
ample rest between. 

Thursday: Run cross-country with 
some sprinting for 45 minuies to one 
hour, using rubber-soled running 
shoes. 

Friday: Four 220’s in :32. 
quarters in 1:04. 

Saturday: Competition. 

This procedure varied because De- 
Kalb had dual and triangular meets 
on Tuesday and Wednesday. During 
these meets Jim would often run some 
other distance as a warm-up, then 
complete three laps of the mile on 
pace, and jog the remainder of the 
race. On Saturday the big meets were 
generally relay meets and he ran on a 
relay team only when it did not inter- 
fere with his individual race. In fact, 
the only other race in which he was 
timed was a 1:58 half-mile on a relay 
team. 

After about three weeks of the early 
season schedule, the amount of work 
was increased and continued for the 
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ground line across the track. Instead of his upper torso leaning 
forward, the center of gravity rides over his foot and moves 
forward and downward as his leg begins the pushing action. His 
foot is left on the ground for a longer time. Then the center of 
gravity begins to move upward as the pushing action is completed, 


runner's erect upper body is more relaxed, 


remainder of the season. 

Monday: Six quarter-miles in 1:04 
with a five-minute rest between. Some 
days a number of full speed 100’s or 
22(’s were substituted for one or more 
of the laps. 

Tuesday: Three 880’s in 2:08 with 
15 minutes between. 

Wednesday: One quarter in 1:04. 
A three-quarter mile in 3:12. 

Thursday: Cross-country. 

Friday: Rest, unless one or more 
days had been missed due to bad 
weather, in which case the Thursday 
workout was moved to Friday. . 

Saturday: Competition. 

The most difficult of these workouts 
was the Tuesday workout which 
called for the 880 distance three times. 
All of the workouts are comparatively 
light; however, Bowers was able to 
improve steadily with that amount of 
work and never became too tired dur 
ing a practice session. 

In planning this program, we sought 
the advice of Carl Appell of Northern 
Illinois State College, and our former 
track coach, Leland P. “Doc” Lingle 
of Southern Illinois University. The 
pace work, the timed interval rut 

* ning, and the one and one-half miles 
*per day were recommended. Jim had 
so much inherent ability and endur 
ance that any sensible program would 
have produced improvement. 

No particular emphasis was placed 
on diet. Jim ate his meals at home 


and the only restrictions were on fats — 


and spices. He supplemented his diet 


with a daily ration of wheat germ oil. 7 


The only illness he suffered duri 
the four years was a slight touch 


the flu in the middle of the 1955 sea 7 


son and a sore foot during the 1956 
season. He never had sore legs and 
used rubber-soled running shoes @% 
much as possible to minimize the poe 
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ie sibility of that type of injury. Six laps not heard that Ron Gregory of St. he could have run the race even faster. 

ter of per day comprised all the time he Louis had clocked a 4:19.2 in the af- However, he always ran his better 

we pent on the hard running surface. ternoon. (A little human interest is races when the first 880 was the 

After the thrill of winning the state the fact that Ron Gregory’s coach, slowest. 

championship as a sophomore and the Warren St. James, and I were team- No attempt was made to change the 
shock of losing it the next year to Ron mates on the Southern Illinois track running form Jim used when he 
Long of Mooseheart, Jim started the team.) started. His feet toed outward slight- 

1:04 1956 campaign with serious intentions Bowers expected to run a 4:18 and ly; otherwise, his leg and foot action 

Some of bettering both the state and na- was able to run right on schedule. was ideal. Jim’s right arm came across 

’s or tional records. He was capable of His lap times were very nearly those his chest a little more than his left, 

more running under 4:20 by mid-season but _ planned, a 64, 65, 65, and a 62.1. Jim probably from so much running on 
rainy weather and high winds ruined had learned from experience that he the curve. He ran in an erect position 

with every effort he made to better his time. could always pick up a full second on and when he was straining for speed 
When he came to the last meet of the the clock in the first 220, then settle at the end of a race his chin would lift 

1:04. P season, he had competed under good _ into a steady pace for three laps, and even higher. It was hard to determine 
conditions only once, an early 4:20.8. when he was going to lower his best whether this chin lift actually slowed 
The state record was set in 4:20.7 with previous time he would so so in the him down. A study of slow motion 

more a 19 mile per hour wind on the home last 110 yards. He had to overcome pictures of an actual race did show 

- bad stretch. the desire to push too hard on the that he had a great deal more spring 

irsday The night Jim ran the 4:16.1 every- back stretch of the fourth lap and on in his stride than had been evident 

thing was in his favor. The wind died this occasion he timed his rush just from visual study. 

to zero during the race and the Ster- right. His stretch drive was strong Some indication of the renewed in- 

-kouts ling High School officials had their fine enough to cut 1.9 seconds off the last terest in distance running in Illinois 

which track in excellent condition. Jim had 110 yards which makes it appear that (Continued on page 57) 

times. 

tively 

le to This series shows the curve running and a good view of Bowers’ arm action. 
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Competitor and School Meet 
100-Yard Dash 


Bioussard (Hebert, Beaumont, 


Texas) District 
W. White (Jefferson, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) State 


Newark Inv. 
Central Sec. Div. 
So. Sec. Finals 
West Coast Relays 
Burlingame Inv. 


Phillips (Montclair, N. J.) 

J. White (Corcoran, Calif.) 
Poynter (Pasadena, Calif.) 
Schaaf (Orosi, Calif.) 

Brown (Lineoln, San Jose, Calif.) 


McClellan (Stamford, Texas) Regional 
Hollis (San Angelo, Texas) Fort Worth Relays 
West (East, Memphis, Tenn.) Regional 
Givens (Barringer, Jersey City, 
N. J.) City 
220-Yard Dash 


Poynter (Pasadena, Calif.) So. Sec. Prelim. 

Broussard (Hebert, Beaumont, 
Texas) 

Jehle (Chaffey, Ontario, Calif.) 

D. Brown (Lincoln, San Jose, 
Calif.) 

Ellis (New Brunswick, N. J.) 

Skvarna (Chaffey, Ontario, Calif.) 


State (Negro) 
Citrus Belt League 


Middlesex County 
Citrus Belt League 


Prelim. 
McClellan (Stamford, Texas) Brady Relays 
440-Yard Dash 
J. White (Corcoran, Calif.) State 


Ross: (California, Whittier, Calif.) 
Jehle (Chaffey, Ontario, Calif.) 
Dorsey, (Berkeley, Calif.) 


Chaffey Inv. 
Chaffey Inv. 
North Coast Div. 


Hambright (Tyrone, Pa.) State 
Smith (Ludlowe, Fairfield, 

Conn.) State 
Lattimore (Phillips, Chicago, 

Ill.) State 
Gault (Northside, Fort Worth, 

Texas) State 

880-Yard Run 

Siebert (Willits, Calif.) State 
Carroll (Fordham, N. Y.) CHSAA 


I. Brown (Merced, Calif.) North Yosemite 


League 
Lemons (Polytechnic, Riverside, 


Calif.) So. Sec. Finals 


Rosemond (Ysleta, Texas) State 
Smith (Freeport, Ill.) State 
Pearcy (Sundown, Texas) State 


Miller (Fremont, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Los Angeles City 

One Mile Run 

Bowers (DeKalb, IIL.) 

Gregory (Sumner, St. Louis, Mo.) City 

Larrieu (Palo Alto, Calif.) State 

Luisi (Rockland, Mass.) State 

Neal (Fullerton, Calif.) So. Sec. Finals 

Rye (Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, 


Calif.) Los Angeles City 
Harkness (North, Hollywood, 
Calif.) Valley League 


Roelen (San Fernando, Calif.) 
Hill (Davenport, Iowa) 


120-Yard High Hurdles 
Piggee (Pasadena, Calif.) So. Sec. Finals 


Valley League 
State 


Beard (Thorndale, Texas) State 
Goodman (Pierce, Arbuckle, 

Calif.) No. Section 
Messer (Lemoore, Calif.) State 


So. Sec. Prelim. 
Chaffey Inv. 
Regional 


Pinkston (Pomona, Calif.) 
Owens (Fullerton, Calif.) 
Jones (Pontiac, Mich.) 





No. Central Ill. Conf. 


Time 
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Competitor and School Meet 


180-Yard Low Hurdles 


White (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) 

Owens (Fullerton, Calif.) 

Messer (Lemoore, Calif.) 

Holman (California, Whittier, 
Calif.) 

M. Kleinhans (Solon, Ohio) State 

Brandt (Denison, Iowa) District 

Bradley (Lincoln, Dallas, Texas) State (Negro) 


Field Events 
Pole Vault 
Brewer (North, Phoenix, Ariz.) Arizona Relays 
Matejka (Sequoia, Redwood 
City, Calif.) 
Helms El Dorado, Placerville, 
Calif.) 
Logan (El Cajon, Calif.) 
Rocha (Jordan, Long Beach, 
Calif.) 


State Prelim. 
Chaffey Inv. 
Central Sec. Finals 


So. Sec. Finals 


El Cerrito Relays 


State 
State 


So. Sec. Finals 


Harris (Baton Rouge, La.) State 
Betz (Hollywood, Calif.) City 
Kelley (Los Angeles, Calif.) City 


High Jump 
Mangham (New Castle, Pa.) District 
Sims (Jordan, Los Angeles, Calif.) Los Angeles City 
Nourse (Springfield, Ohio) Mansfield Relays 
Lewis (Yates, Houston, Texas) City (Negro) 
Alexander (Salem, Ohio) Mansfield Relays 
Elson (Lodi, Calif.) San Joaquin Sec. 
Prelim. 
Hoffman (Northeast, Kansas 
City, Mo.) 
Little (Refugio, Texas) 


Shawnee Relays 
Victoria Relays 


French (Pretty Prairie, Kansas) State 
Broad Jump 
Troutman (Roanoke, La.) State 
Bean (Jefferson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) State 
Walton (Fremont, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Los Angeles City 


Perkins (El Cerrito, Calif.) 
Lindsey (Manual Arts, Los 


El Cerrito Relays 


Angeles, Calif.) State 
Hayes (Lincoln, San Diego, 

Calif.) State 
Smith (Compton, Calif.) State 
Fawcett (Reagan, Houston, 

Texas) State 

Shot Put 
Robertson (Pacific, San 
Bernardino, Calif.) State 


Davis (Canoga Park, Calif.) 

Locke (Peck, Barrington, R. I.) Brown Interscholas 

Garriott (Hobart, Ind.) Regional 

Griffin (North Hollywood, Calif.) State 

Profit (Campbell, Calif.) No. Coast Sec. Fina 

Wilkes (University High, St. 
Louis, Mo.) 

Marchiony (LaSalle, Oakdale, 


Los Angeles City 


State 


N. Y.) Englewood Inv. 
Discus Throw 
Scarbrough (McDonald, Ohio) State 
Crow (Corcoran, Calif.) So. Sequoia League 
Cochran (Brookfield, Mo.) State 
Boykin (Woodrow Wilson, 
Xenia, Ohio) State 
Zaino (Westbury, N. Y.) Intersectional 
Fields (Parkersburg, W. Va.) Regional 
Brown (Stonington, Conn.) State 


National honor Roll 


Time 


18.9 
18.9 
19.0 


19.1 
19.1 
19.2 
19.2 


Distance 
14-314 
14-01 A 


13-6 
13-€ 


asc 


13-514 
134 
13-3 
13-3 


6-934 
6-7 
6-6 
6-534 
4 A 
6 vA 


6-43/, 


24-014 
23-1114 


23-11 


63-914 
62-74 
tic 61-6 
59-914 
59-61%, 
Is 59 414 


59-31% 


59-2 


184-214 
179-6 
172-8 


170-ll% 
170-034 
169-834 
169-714 
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OFFICIAL STARTING BLOCK FOR 


Pennsylvania Relays, Kansas Relays, Texas Relays, Drake Relays, 
Compton Invitational, Fresno Relays, Modesto Relays, L. A. Coli- 
seum Relays and most all other great meets of the United States. 


ARNETT 
Starting 
Blocks 







Pictured here: Actual photos showing the 
Arnett Starting Blocks, in use during Drake s 1 
Relays competition. 


“The Choice Of All The 1956 Olympic Champions” 
ARNETT BLOCKS HAVE BEEN The Choice of Every U.S. Olympic Team Since 1948 
Some World Records made with use of Arnett Starting Blocks 


Event Time Athlete Where Made Date 
100 Yd. Dash , EE Fresno, Calif. 5/15/48 
100 Yd. Dash . eee ...James J. Golliday Evanston, III. 5/14/55 
220 Yd. Dash _ 20.2.._.........__...__._...... Melvin Patton Los Angeles, Calif. 5/7/49 
120 Yd. H.H. : i) ae oe Richard Attlesey Fresno, Calif. 5/15/50 
220 Yd. L.H. oe rt — Harrison Dillard Salt Lake City 6/21/47 
440 Yd. Dash — OD iso iscesscccnnencennianioed Herbert McKenley ; Berkeley, Calif. 6/5/48 

Olympic marks made at Melbourne with use of Arnett Blocks 

Event Time Athlete Event Time Athlete 
400 Meter Hurdles 50. t* Glen Davis 400 Meter Relay 39.5" Baker, King, 
800 Meter Run 1.47.7* Tom Courtney Murchison and 
400 Meter Run 46.7 Charlie Jenkins Morrow 

100 Meter Dash 16.5 Bobby Morrow 110 Meter Hurdles 13.5 Lee Calhoun 
200 Meter Dash 20.6* Bobby Morrow 1600 Meter Relay 3.04.8 Jenkins, Jones, 


Mashburn and 


*Olympic Record Courtney 


@ Arnett Starting Blocks are Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left-footed, tall or short, in 3 
to 9 seconds. Calibrated for remembered individual setting. 


@ Well Built for standardization and reasonably priced. Now being used by hundreds of Schools, 
Colleges and even whole School districts one for Each lane. 


TRULY THE CHAMPION STARTING BLOCK 


Buy and furnish one ARNETT STARTING BLOCK for each lane of your track and quit carrying blocks 
from school to school or town to town. Fully Guaranteed. Made of Aluminum Alloy. 


Wholesale School Price Each Complete F.0.B. Inglewood, Calif., plus tax if 
any, @ $20.00. Replaceable parts when needed. Rubber Foot Facings @ 
$1.00 & “’T” Nails 75¢ each. 


“LOOK FOR R. W. ARNETT kb. / / | | / i] HH 
U.S. PAT. No. 2323510 CAST ichard rne 
in the top of every P.O. Box 527 

ARNETT BLOCK” Inglewood, California 
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Competitor and School Meet Time Competitor and School Meet Time 
Javelin Throw One Mile Relay 
Conner (Hayden, Topeka, 

Kansas) Baker U. Relavs 209-33/, North Side (Fort Worth, Texas) State 3219.8 
Barber (McPherson, Kansas) K. U. Relays 207-41, Lamar (Houston, Texas) Houston Relays 3:20 
Avers (Collingswood, N. J.) Episcopal Inv. 201-314 Baytown, Texas Regional 3:20.8 
Book (Shawnee Mission. 7 Bloom (Chicago, Ill.) State 3.22.1 

Merriam, Kansas) State 199-6 Sacramento, Calif. California Relays 3:22.8 
Alexander (Bothell, Wash.) State 198-11 St. Francis (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Penn Relays 3:23.37 
Morrison (Albuquerque, Deer Park, Texas State 3:24.( 

N. Mex.) State 193-414 Ennis, Texas State 5224.0) 
Maver (Asbury Park, N. J) Monmouth-Ocean F 

Co. 192-11 — 7 
Kroon (Swarthmore, Pa.) Norristown Inv. 192-814 440-Yard Relay 
: ” Arlington Heights (Fort Worth, 
880-Yard Relay Texas) State 42.2 
Jefferson (Los Angeles, Calif.) State 1:25.9 El Campo, Texas State $2.8 
Central (Little Rock, Ark.) Arkansas Relays 1:27.9 Barbers Hill (Mont Belvieu, 
Manual Arts (Los Angeles, Calif.) Los Angeles City 1:28.3 Texas) State 42.9 
Technical (Oakland, Calif.) City 1:28.3 Central (Little Rock, Ark.) Arkansas Relays 13.0 
Bakersfield, Calif. Kern Relays 1:28.4 Berkeley, Calif. Martinez Relays 13.2 
Chaffey (Ontario, Calif.) Chaffey Inv. 1:28.4 Lamar (Houston, Texas) Houston Inv. 43.2 
St. Francis (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Irish Christian Bros. 1:28.5 Anderson (Austin, Texas) State (Negro) 13.2 
Pasadena, Calif. Foothill League 1:28.8 Reagan (Houston, Texas) District 43.2 


Eleventh Annual 


High School Track Meet 


ACH year at this time we present 

the National High School Honor 
Roll as selected by Mr. E. A. Thomas 
for the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations. 
Accompanying the Honor Roll we 
present the National High School 
Track Meet. The meet is conducted 
by comparing the winning times and 
distances as recorded in the various 
state meets of last spring. Due to 
varying track and weather conditions, 
the results must be studied over a 
period of several years. 

Scoring of the meet follows the 
NCAA method of awarding 10, 8, 6, 
4, 2, and 1 points for the first six 
places. The meet appears on the fol- 
lowing two pages. The best perform- 
ance is indicated by a solid red block. 
When two or more states tied for first 
place, a diagonal block was _ used. 
The numbers in parentheses, follow- 
ing the total number of points, show 
the position of the state in the meet. 
Stars indicate new records. 


California Returns to First Place 


Last year Texas took over the honor 
of being the greatest track state by 
nosing out California for first place. 
Incidentally, only twice in the eleven 
years of the meet has California been 
defeated and both times Texas turned 
the trick. California’s margin was 60 
points over second place Illinois, and 
this is the largest margin, surpassing 
the margin of 52 points in the 1951 
meet. California’s total of 106 points 
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tied the previous high mark set by 
the western state in the 1955 meet. In 
compiling the record total, California 
scored in all but one event in which 
it competed. The 1955 meet saw Cali- 
fornia scoring in all events in which 
it competed. Over the years, these 
have amounted to 118 events in which 
points have been scored out of a pos- 
sible 134. 


The Top Ten 


There was more of a change among 
the first ten states this year than in 
previous years; only six repeated from 
a year ago. Arizona, Indiana, Wash- 
ington, and Utah dropped out of the 
select list. Their places were taken 
by Michigan, Missouri, Louisiana, and 
lowa. For Iowa this year marked its 
first appearance in the group after 
several years’ absence. Michigan con- 
tinues to improve and its total of 22 
points is more than it scored in all of 
the first seven meets. Michigan’s sixth 
place finish is also its highest to date. 
California and Texas have been rep- 
resented in the top group each year. 
Indiana failed to score and now has 
been listed nine times, as has Illinois. 
Ohio has only missed once and Penn- 
sylvania has appeared among the 
leaders eight times. New York has 
failed to make the “Top Ten” the 
last two years but still has appeared 
six times. Iowa increased its total to 
five and is now tied with New Jersey. 
Kansas and Washington have each 
appeared four times and Oregon, 


Michigan, and Missouri three times, 
Massachusetts, Arizona, and Louisiana 
have been represented twice and Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Tennessee, 
Utah, and Virginia once each. 


Standings 


In the all-time list there were no 
changes through the first twelve places. 
Missouri jumped from fifteenth to 
twelfth and Arizona climbed up 
from eighteenth to sixteenth. Al- 
though Michigan failed to gain ap- 
preciably; nevertheless, its 23 points 
brought it to a position where it is 
only 6 points out of fifteenth place. 
The standing of the states follows. All 
fractions have been raised to the next 
highest full number. 


1. Calif. 909 23. Nebi 38 
2. Texas 504 24. Utah 37 
3. Ohio 324 25. Minn 31 
4. Til. 313 26. Fla 29 
5. Ind. 255 27. N._Dak. 24 
6. N. Y. 231 28. N. Mex. 2l 
a. HF 183 29. Mont. 19 
8. Pa. 173 30. Idaho 15 
9. lowa 158 Tenn. 15 
10. Okla. 138 32. Ark 8 
ll. Kans. 125 B. ¢ 8 
12. Mo. 111 Ky. 8 

Wash. 111 N. Car. 8 
14. Ore. 95 $6. R. I. 6 
15. Wisc. 86 37. Md 5 
16. Ariz. 81 S. Dak 5 

Mass. 81 W. Va 5 
18. Mich. 80 10. Ga 4 
19. Colo. 75 41. Nev 4 
20. La. 72 42. Ala 2 
21. Conn. 56 $3. Miss I 
22. Va. 44 14. Wyo. 1/3 


Indiana’s failure to score hurt it in 
(Write-up continued on page 57) 
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goes to the olympic games 


+x LONDON 1948 
+« HELSINKI 1952 
+ MELBOURNE 1956 


Again selected for use by the United States Teams at the 1956 
Olympic Games in Melbourne, Pro-Cap is the only athletic tape 
containing zinc propionate and zinc caprylate. These exclusive 
additives allow trainers to do a continuous and effective job of 
strapping without irritating the skin of their athletes. 











* Little or no skin irritation or itching. +« Better adhesion—doesn’t creep or curl at 


edges. 
* Little or no deposit—sticks quickly and 


removes cleanly * Greater strength and support. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


THE BEAMLES S FUSEER COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A, 
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HEN the new floodlighting sys- 

tem at Texas Memorial Sta- 
dium, home of the University of 
Texas Longhorns in Austin, was first 
turned on last fall the Lone Star State 
acquired another superlative — the 
best lighted football field in the coun- 
try. In fact, when the new floodlight- 
ing system is compared with other 
athletic field floodlighting through- 
out the nation, only two ball parks 
— New York’s Yankee Stadium and 
Briggs Field in Detroit — have more 
light. 

Floodlighted twenty years after it 
was originally constructed, Memorial 
Stadium sprawls like a giant horse- 
shoe over a 12-acre portion of the Uni- 
versity of Texas campus, and has a 
playing field 360 feet long and 160 
feet wide surrounded on three sides 
by stands capable of seating 65,500. 

An average reading of footcandles 
at Memorial Stadium registers 112 — 
far surpassing the minimum illumina- 
tion levels used customarily in stadia 
of its size. Along with this high 
amount of light is also a remarkable 


Nation's 
Best Lighted 
Football Field 





uniformity of illumination over the 
playing field (signified by a ratio of 
maximum to minimum footcandles 
reading of 1.53 to 1) that enables 
players, while spectators comfortably 
look on from any point in the stands, 
to see and handle a football with 
spectacular ease. 

Decision to floodlight the big field 
last year was based on a number of 
factors: increased popularity of night 
games among Texas football fans; the 
need to schedule more and more 
night games with conference rivals; 
the desire to keep abreast of the trend 
among southern schools to floodlight 
football stadia for year-round use; and 
finally, to keep the Longhorns a domi- 
nant football power in the southwest 
by providing the team with the best 
playing facilities possible. 

Designed and laid out by Car! J. 
Eckhardt, Director of the Physical 
Plant, and installed by Brown & Root, 
Inc., Houston contractors, the $170, 
000 floodlighting job was assigned in 
May last year and completed in early 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Sportslight 


When the Texas Longhorns kick off at night... 


CROUSE-HINDS lights the way! 








ai a 


Mueyer signdia } TB? hd 


Paver 


Everyone can see what’s happening on this best 
lighted of all football fields: players, officials, coaches 
...even spectators in the high back rows, 173 feet from 
the sidelines! 


From eight tower locations surrounding the stadium, 
576 Crouse-Hinds FLA 20-degree luminaires floodlight 
the playing field. Five other 20-degree units and fifteen 
80-degree lights, located along the stadium wall, 
brighten stadium approaches and parking areas. 





112 footcandles bring perfect illumination to 65,000 spectators at Texas Memorial Stadium, Austin 


Prompting the decision to floodlight the big field was 
the growing popularity of night games among Texas 
football fans . . . the need to schedule more and more 
night games with Texas U.’s conference rivals . . . and 
the need to provide the team with the best night prac- 
tice and playing facilities possible to help keep the 
Longhorns a dominant football power in the southwest. 
Coaches particularly like the Crouse-Hinds system 
because it stretches the practice day. 


Your electrical contractor will gladly give you the details on Crouse-Hinds 
Sports-lighting equipment. Or call on our lighting engineers for free advice 
tailored to your own requirements. A postcard will bring you the Crouse- 
Hinds Sports-lighting Bulletin No. 2605 containing standard layouts for 


every sport. 


CROUSE-HINDS 


Main Office and Factory: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada. Ltd.: Toronto, Ont. 


OFFICES: Baton Rouge Birmingham Boston Buffalo Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland CorpusChristi Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee New Orleons New York Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. St.Louis St.Paul San Francisco Seattle Tulsa Washington. RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVES: Albany Atlanta Baltimore Charlotte Chattanooga Jacksonville Reading, P«. Richmond, Va. Shreveport 


FLOODLIGHTS CONDULETS 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS 


AIRPORT LIGHTING 











Safety in High 
School Baseball 


By Russel H. Paugh 
Baseball Coach, West High School, Madison, Wisconsin 


OO pete accidents in high school 
baseball are due to negligence 
and carelessness. In their enthusiasm 
for play, young players forget or shun 
the safety practices which tend to 
make baseball a more enjoyable and 
wholesome sport. The high school 
baseball coach must instill in his 
players a proper regard for accident 
possibilities and, without increasing 
fear in any phase of the game, bring 
about an awareness of the dangers in 
baseball. We intend to present prac- 
tices and ideas which will make high 
school baseball a safer game. 

Most injuries which occur during 
the early part of the season are due to 
insufficient training. Players either 
throw too hard or move too fast dur- 
ing the first few days of practice. They 
should run easily the first week, and 
should be required to do setting-up 
exercises which condition the various 
parts of the body. The coach should 
instruct his players in bending and 
stretching exercises. Most players 
have been inactive for several months 
and should be brought to proper play- 
ing form and condition gradually. 
Stooping and squatting exercises are 
essential for leg conditioning, and 
shoulder turning and stretching exer- 
cises are very important for harder 
throwing in the second and succeed- 
ing weeks of practice. Baseball play- 
ers throw considerably with their legs, 
and to prevent pulled muscles and 
charley horses, considerable time dur- 
ing the first week should be devoted 
to jogging, running, and walking al- 
ternately. Practice should be finished 
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with a half-mile of half-speed run- 
ning. A well-conditioned team sel- 
dom experiences body injuries. 

High school players want to throw 
hard during early practice sessions. 
They should be warned that the ball 
is heavier than they anticipate and it 
should be thrown easily during the 
first week. All throws should be for a 
short distance, and should be over- 
hand. Throwing should be in the 
same direction so that players will not 
be hit by cross throws. Players should 
be reminded to keep their throws 
consistent in speed because catchers 
very often develop stoved fingers when 
the speed of throws is irregular. To 
prevent elbow and shoulder injuries, 
players should be told to practice 
good follow-throughs. The coach 
should demonstrate good throwing 
technique and then insist that his 
players throw properly. Pitchers may 
be allowed to put some spin on early 





~~ PAUGH played under 
Everett Dean at Indiana 
and then played minor league 
ball in several different clas- 
sifications. He coached at 
Springfield, Ohio, High School, 
and then served in the navy 
during the war. Paugh returned 
to Springfield and then went to 
Madison in 1947. His team 
won the state championship in 
1951. 











practice throws, but they should not 
be allowed to curve the ball until the 
latter part of the second week of prac. 
tice. 

During batting practice and also in 
games, batters and spectators should 
not be allowed to stand or sit behind 
the hitter. Slipping bats can cause 
permanent injury, and players should 
be warned about throwing, dropping, 
and improper holding of bats. The 
trademarks on bats should be topside, 
and only those of good quality should 
be used. Players should be instructed 
how to select bats and how to use 
them. Throwing of bats is intoler- 
able, and any players guilty of such 
carelessness should be disciplined. 

While we are speaking of batting, 
now is a good time to mention safety 
caps. The use of safety caps for the 
prevention of head injuries should be 
urged. Such caps are inexpensive, and 
three sizes, small, medium, and large, 
will suffice for the whole team. They 
should be required in high school and 
college baseball. 

To prevent bad ankles and broken 
legs, players should have several ses- 
sions of sliding practice before the 
first game. Boys should be told that 
once they have made up their minds 
to slide they should always slide. Too 
many legs have been broken when 
runners changed their minds at the 
last moment about sliding or going 
into a base standing up. We believe 
the bent leg slide is the best to use be- 
cause both knees are bent backward 
and there is less chance of a foot being 
caught in the base equipment. Also, 
the spikes of the shoes cannot get 
caught. The slide should be on the 
buttocks and side of the leg, with the 
arms out and down to help reduce the 
jar of the slide. 

Players should be told to slide on 
all base steals, and especially on 
squeeze plays from third base to 
home plate. To prevent hip injuries 
and strawberries, sliding pads should 
be required. Many players do not 
like to use them, but they should 
be worn by all participants. Preven- 
tion of sliding injuries saves valuable 
ball players. Most high schools have 
only twelve to fifteen good ball play: 
ers, and sacrificing one or two of them 
in spring training or games is costly 
and unnecessary. 

Each year scores of players have 
pockmarked thighs as a result of straw 
berry injuries. Most of the perma 
nent marks of such injuries as well as 
spike wounds and bruises could have 
been avoided by proper first aid and 
medical attention. All baseball in- 
juries should be reported immediately 
to the coach. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE FASTEST SHOE 
IN FOOTBALL 


Wihhon 
NEW LAST 


FOOTBALL SHOE Wg. 
Keeps your players “Oo, 













on their toes 


Flexibond construction, exclusive with 
Wilson, bonds the Drilite sole to the upper 
without stitching. Sizes 6-13, including 
half sizes. Widths D and E. 


After six years of development and testing, this game shoe provides better 
support, minimizing muscle fatigue in foot and ankle—better balance and 
weight distribution. It all adds up to player confidence—sure-footed agility 
—faster starts. Team success begins with the New Last Wilson shoe—right 
from the ground up! 


win wir ilhron 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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M-V AUTOMAT 


Patented 

























CONVENIENT—Change from “low” to “‘high’’ 
in a fraction of a second 


STURDY—Built of oak with aluminum and 
steel hardware for years of service 


ATTRACTIVE—WNicely proportioned. Finished 
in red, white and black weatherproof enamel. 


ECONOMICAL— Only $15.95 each 


MARSH-McGUIRE, INC. 


SOMERSET, WISCONSIN 











Keep ‘Em Playing 


BASKETBALL 
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Precision Built-Shock Resistant 
Case Hardened 


No chance for error! Lenses are ground to in- 
dividual prescription from finest Bausch G Lomb 
optical glass and hardened to meet U.S. Gov’t 
safety standards. Frame is of non-corrosive white 
metal with elastic head band (regular temples for 
coaches and officials). When ordering send pre- 
scription and size of present lenses. Allow 5 days 
for delivery. 








Only $21.75 


Free brochure on 
request 


BASEBALL 
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PRECISION ATHLETIC GOGGLE CO. 
Dept. 235-A ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 
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Shot Put 


i(=Yaalalie (er 


By JACK WARNER 
Track Coach, Colgate University 


HE greatest shot put series in his- 

tory, 62 feet, 1% inch, 62 feet, 214 
inches, 62 feet, 8 inches, 62 feet, 534 
inches, 63 feet, 2 inches, and 62 feet, 
| inch, was produced by Parry 
O’Brien, the greatest shot putter of all 
time, in a pre-Olympic meet held on 
November 2, 1956. 

Parry, who was the originator of 
the O’Brien or modern shot putting 
technique, was the first man to break 
the 60-foot barrier, which was the 
sequel to the four-minute mile. He 
was also the first shot putter to sur- 
pass 61 feet, then 62 feet, and then 
63 feet, 2 inches. 

O’Brien is an athlete who has an 
analytical mind, iron determination, 
absolute confidence in his own abil- 
ity, and an amiable personality. He 
is a true All-American in every sense 
of the word. 

The accompanying _ illustrations 
were taken from the 1956 Kansas Uni- 
versity Relays film. Parry was the 
unofficial winner of the shot put in 
the 1956 Kansas Relays with 60 feet, 
21% inches, to top Bill Nieder’s 59 
feet, 714 inches. Nieder, the official 


















winner, who employs the same basic 
form will be discussed in the second 
of this series of three articles. 

The frames selected for these illus 
trations were those which most nearly 
corresponded to the sequence pictures 
of Nieder. 

Illustration 1 shows O’Brien in the 
initial stance at the rear of the circle. 
His back is in the direction of the put. 
He is relaxed and his body weight is 
over his right leg and foot. The toes 
of his right foot point at an angle of 
about 180° from the direction of 
flight. His left leg is relaxed and 
flexed slightly. The toes of his left 
foot are touching the ground lightly 
about 6 inches behind and 6 inches 
to the left of his right foot. 

The shot, held in the fingers of 
Parry’s right hand, is resting on the 
upper portion of the trapezius, below 
and slightly behind his ear. His 
right arm is flexed and abducted 90° 
in the frontal plane. The frontal 
plane is perpendicular to the direc 
tion of flight. His left arm is partially 
flexed and abducted approximately 
135° in the frontal plane, and his left 
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ACK WARNER ran the dis- 
tances at Syracuse, gradu- 
ating in 1951. The next two 
years were spent coaching 
track in the marine corps both 
at Quantico and Camp Le 
Jeune. In 1955 he coached at 
North Syracuse, New York, 
High School, and then served 
as assistant coach to Bill Easton 
at Kansas. Warner was ap- 
pointed to his present position 
this past summer. 
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hand is about 10 inches above his 
head. 

O’Brien holds his head erect and 
faces directly to the rear. He focuses 
his eyes on a point about 10 yards 
behind the circle. 

In Illustration 2 we see that the dip 
over the right knee is underway. The 
heel of Parry’s right foot has been 
raised off the ground as his body 
weight has been centered over the 
ball of his right foot. Now his left leg 
is partially flexed and has been raised 
to the rear. The sole of his left foot 
is in the direction of flight and slightly 
upward. His left knee points toward 
the surface of the ring. 

O’Brien’s trunk has been flexed for- 
ward and his right leg has started to 
flex for the dip over his knee for the 
purpose of maintaining body balance. 

Although it cannot be seen in this 
illustration, his left arm has been 
moved across the front of his body at 
shoulder level. Parry’s right upper 
arm is still abducted 90°. He has 
moved the shot forward slightly on 
his shoulder and is now holding it 
under his ear. 

His eyes still remain focused on a 
point about 10 yards behind the 
circle. 

Illustration 3 shows O’Brien just 
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prior to the completion of the dip. 
His right heel is being lowered to the 
ground. In order to place his trunk 
in a lower position, his right leg is in 
the process of flexion. His left leg is 
extended and the toes of his left foot 
are about to contact the ground. 

At this stage O’Brien’s back is al- 
most parallel to the ground. The 
lines of his hips and shoulders are 
perpendicular to the line of move- 
ment. 

His right upper arm is still ab- 
ducted 90° and the shot is still held 
below his ear. O’Brien’s left arm may 





be seen across and in front of his 
shoulders. 

His head is held upright, and his 
eyes are still focused on a point about 
10 yards behind the ring. 

Illustration 4 shows that O’Brien 
has started the kick of his left leg to 
the rear. His right leg is flexed to an 
angle of approximately 90° and he is 
in a low position with his spine al- 
most parallel to the ground. Now his 
right foot is flat on the ground as the 
drive off is underway. Parry’s left leg 
is partially flexed, and his knee and 
toes are approximately 8 inches above 


the surface of the ring. His left leg 
is kicked straight backward along the 
line of movement. 

O’Brien’s left arm is still held across 
his body and his shoulders are kept 
perpendicular to the line of move. 
ment. At this point his right upper 
arm is about four inches lower than 
is shown in Illustration 3, and his 
elbow is approximately 12 inches to 
the right of his right knee. The shot 
is still held under his right ear. 

His head is held upright with his 
eyes focused behind the ring. 

Illustration 5 shows O’Brien at the 





Ken Bantum — 60 Footer 


HESE excellent action pictures 
of Ken Bantum show a form that 
is basically simple to learn, mechan- 
ically correct, and without an unnec- 
essary motion that would complicate 
the task of getting the body and shot 
in motion across the circle. 
Illustration 1. Facing the rear, with 
his right foot pointed slightly to the 
left of the diameter, Bantum is com- 
pletely relaxed as he bends over his 
right leg. His foot does not point 
straight back as does Parry O’Brien’s. 
Bantum found O’Brien’s position un- 
comfortable in that it kept his hip 
closed toward the rear, preventing 
him from driving up and into the shot 
as he desired. When Bantum started 
out, he experimented with various 
foot angles until he found the one 
that suited him best. He concentrates 
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on getting down over his rear leg 
in balance. 

Illustration 2. As he hits the low 
point, Bantum’s back is parallel to 
the ground. His left leg begins to ex- 
tend toward the toeboard. Beginners 
should be cautioned about imitating 
this movement. Many of them do not 
have the coordination necessary to 
move across the circle from this type 
of starting position nor do they have 
the leg and back strength to come up 
and out of this position. 


@ Actual pictures of Bantum’s record-breaking (NCAA) 60° 2” put 


Illustration 3. Driving forward off 
his right leg, Bantum is helped across 
the circle by his reaching left leg and 
falling hips. In the past Bantum had 
a tendency to touch the top of the toe- 
board with his left leg. Because of his 
size, 6 feet, 6 inches, any extra effort 
across the circle will cause him to 
touch the toeboard. 

Illustration 4. By drawing his right 
foot along the ground quickly, spikes 
dragging, Bantum is able to get his 
foot and leg underneath his body in 
proper position. This action requires 
very quick reflexes which Bantum has. 
His upper body has been rising stead- 
ily but is still turned toward the rear 
of the circle. Bantum’s right foot, 
which is about to land, has turned for- 
ward approximately 45 degrees. His 
left hand is kept back in position for 
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completion of the shift. His left foot 
js about to make contact with the toe- 
poard at its center point. Parry’s 
right leg, which is partially flexed, is 
supporting his body weight and is 
now ready for the explosive action of 
the delivery. The toes of his right 
foot are now pointing at an angle of 
about 135° from the direction of 
flight. His right hip is held backward. 
At this point his spine is flexed lat- 
erally to the right in an attempt to 
add the power of the muscles of his 
left side and back for the delivery. 
O’Brien’s right elbow has been low- 


ered farther and his upper right arm 
is abducted to an angle of about 30°. 
His left arm is still in a position across 
and in front of his shoulders. 

Parry’s head is held upward and he 
is still looking to the rear. 

In Illustration 6, Parry is shown 
during the explosive action of the de- 
livery. His right leg, which is pivot- 
ing on the ball of his foot, is in the 
process of driving his right hip up- 
ward and forward into the put. 

With the movement of the right hip 
his body is swung around into the 
putting position. Although it cannot 


be seen in this illustration, O’Brien’s 
right elbow is held low as his right 
upper arm is abducted a little farther. 

His back is arched slightly with a 
slight lateral flexion of the spine to 
the right. 

Now his left upper arm is in line 
with his shoulders but is relaxed and 
flexed. 

Parry’s head is held upright and his 
eyes are focused in the direction of 
the anticipated flight. 

Illustration 7 shows O’Brien a mo- 
ment after the shot has left his fin- 
(Continued on page 56) 
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a strong pull up and around. 


Illustration 5. Invariably, Ban- 
tum’s right foot hits a split second 
before his left foot touches the 
ground. He drives into the shot the 
instant his right foot hits. His left 
arm has started its pull. Notice that 
both of his knees are bent, particu- 
larly the left one. Notice also that 
from Illustration 2 through Illustra- 
tion 5 the shot is rising continually as 
it moves across the circle. Bantum is 
in complete agreement that his body 
should stay lower and with it the shot 
as it moves across the putting area 
This position enables him to get more 
back and leg drive into the actual put. 

Illustration 6 shows very clearly the 
potential aid Bantum is going to re- 
ceive from his bent left leg. In his 
freshman and sophomore years, he 
would complete his throws over the 
bent left leg, throwing line drives to 


the landing area. More effective use 
of his left leg is a major reason for 
adding phenomenal distance to his 
puts. 

Illustration 7. Bantum’s left knee 
has extended as his body rides over 
his left leg. At this point another of 
his faults may be noticed. The illus- 
tration does not show the angle of the 
throw insofar as the spot in the area 
where it will land. Bantum admitted 
the shot landed far to the right in the 
landing area and that he had hurried 
it a little. When his arm thrust be- 
gins just a fraction of a second too 
soon, his throws will nearly always 
land in that area. Bantum works con- 
tinually on delaying his arm thrust 
for that fraction of a second to allow 
his body to rise over his left leg and 
turn. 

Illustration 8. Bantum’s left foot 
has lifted his body off the ground. 


His right foot has lost contact with 
the ground even though the shot is 
still on his fingertips. Bantum’s speed 
across the circle, and the momentum 
added to his body and shot by a strong 
right leg and back lift as well as left 
leg lift, eliminates the necessity of 
having his right foot stay on the 
ground. Those who quote Newton’s 
Third Law, “Action and reaction are 
equal and opposite,” as an argument 
for maintaining contact with the right 
foot while the shot is in the hand or 
on the fingers, make no provision for 
the factor of momentum. 
Illustrations 9, 10 and 11. The shot 
has gone and the reverse is used by 
the putter to enable him to stay in 
the circle. Failure to reverse or to de- 
lay the reverse causes the shot to be 
released too soon. A perfect follow- 
through enables Bantum to maintain 
contact longer (Illustration 8). 








BASEBALL team’s batting order 

should be assembled so that 
maximum offensive results will be 
obtained through making the _ best 
use of offensive player potential. It 
should be compatible with and pat- 
terned after the team potential in 
order to bring maximum results. 
Since the batting order is the basis 
of a team’s offensive strategy it should 
receive considerable thought and 
planning time. 

There are many factors which must 
be considered in arranging a batting 
order. 

First, a general team offensive evalu- 
ation and inventory should reveal 
long-range possibilities for the season. 
This evaluation should indicate gen- 
eral strengths and weaknesses. It 
should indicate what can be expected 
during the coming season in the way 
of offensive power. The evaluation 
should indicate the caliber of hitting 
which may be expected. How much 
can bunting be depended upon? Is 
base-running speed available for use? 
What offensive assets does the team 
possess? How can these assets be put 
to the best use? In what phase of of- 
fense will the team be strongest? In 
what phase will it be the weakest? 
How much improvement can be an- 
ticipated during the season in order 
to strengthen the batting order? 

The answers to the following ques- 
tions are also indicative of offensive 
strength. How does this team com- 
pare to last year’s first place team in 
the league from an offensive stand- 
point? How does this team compare 
to last year’s team on a comparable 
date? 

If there is to be an evaluation, it 
must be measured against something. 
Therefore, some standard such as a 
team that has been successful in the 
past or some other team can be used by 
the coach as a standard against which 
to measure the offensive possibilities 
of his own team. 

Next, an individual inventory 
should be taken in order to evaluate 
the offensive strengths and weaknesses 
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The Batting Order 


By James Smilgoff 


of the players in detail. This evalua- 
tion may be measured against the 
standards required of a good offensive 
baseball player at the level or age 
range of competition in which the 
team is participating. For example, 
when evaluating the offensive poten- 
tial of a high school team, the individ- 
ual offensive abilities of the players 
should be evaluated against the stand- 
ards that a good high school baseball 
player should possess in the opinion 
and experience of successful high 
school coaches. The same is true at 
the college level or at the professional 
baseball level. Here the standards are 
more advanced; therefore, the offen- 
sive requirements are greater and 
more advanced. In any case it is wise 
to have something tangible to meas- 
ure against, be it an enumerated score 
sheet, a check list or some other de- 
vice. At the high school level a base- 
ball coach might set up the following 
standards to use in measuring offen- 
sive abilities and offensive individual 
differences: 

Is the player a consistent hitter, one 
who hits the ball frequently and has 
few strike-outs? 

Is he dependable with runners on 
the bases? Does he drive in a fair 
share of runs? 

Is he able to hit a long ball? Does 
he have power? Can he hit for extra 
bases? 

Is he a punch hitter? Is the player 
a line drive type of hitter who just 
tries to meet the ball? 

Does he hit to the opposite field 
frequently? Right-handed batters who 
hit to right field frequently usually 
make good second batters in the line- 
up. Left-handed batters who hit to left 
field frequently make good lead-off 
batters. 

Is he a pull hitter? This type of 
right-handed hitter often hits into the 
double play. Left-handed pull hitters 
usually make good second batters in 
the line-up. 

Is he a good sacrifice bunter? This 
player could be the second batter. Is 
it difficult for the pitcher to pitch to 





Baseball Coach, Taft High School, Chicago, IIlinois . . 


him? Does he get many bases on balls? 
Is he a good waiter who works the 
pitcher into a hole in the ball and 
strike count. 

Is he a fast or a slow runner? 

Is he a smart base-runner and a 
good slider? With these assets he 
might be placed higher in the line-up. 

Does he have a durable nervous 
system and sound emotional stability? 
Is he cool and calm under extreme 
pressure? If there is any doubr about 
these qualities, he should be placed 
toward the bottom of the line-up. 
Some batters are at their best here. 

When the manager or coach applies 
these standards to each of his players, 
he begins to see individual differences 
in offensive abilities which help him 
to formulate judgments in creating a 
batting order. These same differences 
when added up also indicate team 
strengths and weaknesses which will 
be of assistance in assembling the bat- 
ting order. A coach or manager might 
want to bunch his fast running speed 
together in the batting order, or he 
might want to bunch or spread some 
of his better hitters, paricularly if 
they swing from the same side of the 
plate. 

These individual offensive differ- 
ences also enable the coach to place 
his players into general categories 
such as long ball hitter, best waiter, 
most consistent hitter, best bunter, 
and best base-runner. 

In this way the best offensive char- 
acteristics of each player are brought 
to light for use in selecting the best 
offensive players. It is wise to list the 
nine best offensive individuals in the 
order of their offensive abilities and 
then evaluate this personnel again in 
the light of previous team evaluation. 
Sometimes this procedure reveals un- 
der or over evaluation. The indi- 
vidual evaluation may reveal more 
bunting ability or more base-running 
speed, or perhaps greater hitting abil- 
ity than had been anticipated earlier. 
Of course, the opposite may also be 
true, but in any case this technique 
can serve as a check against prelimt- 
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nary opinions and/or wishful think- 
ing. 

Next, requirements for each of the 
batters in a mythical line-up should 
be set up and the player or players 
who meet these standards closely 
should be placed in that batting posi- 
tion in the batting order. These 
players should be the ones who defi- 
nitely belong in the starting a. 
Only a few may be selected as really 
possessing the characteristics desired, 
but these few are the nucleus of the 
team’s defense. The remainder of the 
batting order should be built around 
these players by inserting the next 
best players who most nearly meet the 
batting position standards. After list- 
ing the batting order, the entire line- 
up should be checked against the over- 
all team evaluation and team assets 
to make sure that the greatest team 
assets are in this batting order in 
order to produce maximum results. 
In other words, the team’s offensive 
assets are formulated through the 
ability of its individuals, and the in- 
dividual batting order must be 
checked repeatedly to obtain maxi- 
mum team results. 


Requirements in Various 
Batting Positions 


1. The first batter in the batting 
order should possess a keen eye, and 
be a good judge of balls and strikes. 
He should be an experienced player, 
one who knows the league fairly well, 
and one who has some knowledge of 
the opposition’s pitchers. He should 
be a good bunter tor the base hit, and 
a good base-runner. He should be an 
annoying type of batter who fakes a 
bunt occasionally and causes the op- 
posing infield and the pitcher many 
anxious moments by keeping them 
guessing as to what his intentions are. 
He should be the type of player who 
seldom strikes out, thus increasing the 
possibility of getting on base some- 
how. 

He must have great nervous stabil- 
ity in order to wait out the opposing 
pitcher and win the battle of nerves 
with that pitcher by taking two strikes 
and still being able to get on base. It 
is not necessary that he be small, 
although small players are often put 
into the lead-off position in the bat- 
ting order because they present a 
small strike zone to the pitcher, and 
thus are harder to pitch to. 

We believe a definite type of per- 
sonality is required in order to be a 
successful lead-off batter. This player 
must be the type who will sacrifice 
his own batting average for the good 
of the team. He must be the cool, 
calm, unexcitable type of player. He 
must be the type who can take two 
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strikes without losing confidence after 
previously being called out on strikes. 
He seldom receives the green light to 
hit with the count of two balls and no 
strikes on him or with a count of three 
balls and one strike. He must be com- 
pared to a missionary worker, always 
sacrificing his personal likes and suc- 
cess for the good of his team. 

2. The second batter is in the so- 
called sacrifice position. He is often 
called upon to lay down a sacrifice 
bunt in order to advance the lead-off 
batter from first base to second base. 
In recent years the sacrifice bunt has 
assumed a role of lesser importance 
with the advent of the lively ball and 
the strategy of playing for the big 
inning. We feel that this strategy has 
been overemphasized in amateur play 
since most adolescents are not strong 
enough to be good hitters. They do 
not know enough about batting to be 
good hitters. Under these circum- 
stances the sacrifice bunt can be used 
to gain a one or two run lead, and 
then play for the big inning later. 
If the big scoring inning fails, the few 
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runs that were built up early in the 
game by bunting will keep the team 
in the ball game in the latter innings. 

The second batter should be a nat- 
ural or a good right field hitter. He 
should be a line drive or slice type of 
hitter, not a free swinging, right- 
handed pull hitter. The latter is apt 
to hit into more double plays. Fur- 
thermore, a single to left field by the 
right-handed pull hitter often results 
in runners on first and second base 
which permits the defense to still play 
for the double play without giving up 
a run; whereas, with runners on first 
and third, a run would score while a 
double play was being consummated. 

The natural right field hitter is 
more apt to be successful with the hit 
and run play. 

Left-handed pull hitters also make 
good second batters in the batting 
order. 

3. The third batter should be the 
best and most natural hitter on the 








team. He should be the backbone of 
the batting line-up. This player 
should be a fast runner, if at all pos. 
sible, in order to hit into as few 
double plays as possible to end the 
inning. When the third and fourth 
batters are of equal hitting ability, 
the faster runner should be placed in 
the third position. This hitter need 
not be a long ball hitter, but he 
should be the surest hitter; the batter 
who gets the most hits. He must be 
able to drive in those all-important 
runs and must be a good clutch hitter, 

4. The fourth batter is the clean. 
up hitter. He is depended upon to 
clear the bases of existing base-runners 
and to drive in the most runs. This 
player is usually the big strong boy; 
the muscle man who can drive the 
ball farthest. However, he must be 
able to hit well enough to hit often, 
in order to warrant batting in the 
fourth position. 

5. The fifth batter in the batting 
order should be the second best long 
ball hitter. He should be of the slug. 
ger type. This player’s ability to drive 
in runs is of primary importance. His 
position in the batting order, while 
not as important as that of the third 
or fourth batter, places him in an im- 
portant runs batted in spot. 

6. If a team’s personnel is strong 
enough to produce another long ball 
hitter, he should bat in the sixth posi- 
tion. If not, the sixth batter should be 
more like the lead-off batter. He 
should have the ability of a second 
lead-off batter. Since he is apt to come 
to bat with runners on the bases more 
often than the first batter in the bat- 
ting order, he should be a fairly good 
runs batted in man. Good bunting 
and base-running speed are also re- 
quired here as they are in the case of 
the lead-off man in the batting order. 

7. The seventh batter should have 
batting characteristics similar to the 
second batter in the batting order. 
He may not get on base as often as the 
second batter, but he should be a good 
sacrifice bunter and be able to hit to 
right field. It is often a great help if 
he has running speed in order to try 
for a steal of second base with two 
outs. If he is successful, the eighth bat- 
ter would be at the plate with a run- 
ner in scoring position. If he is un- 
successful, the number eight batter 
would lead off the following inning, 
followed by the weakest hitter who 
could sacrifice bunt, if the eighth bat- 
ter was able to get on base. 

8. The number eight man in the 
batting order, while not necessarily a 
good hitter, should try to keep from 
hitting into a double play to end the 
inning, thus keeping the number nine 
batter from leading off the following 
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inning. The eighth batter should be 
able to hit to right field, and should 
be a good hit-and-run man. Base-run- 
ning speed is exceedingly helpful here 
to keep from hitting into a double 
play, thus allowing the number nine 
batter either to get on base or to make 
the final out of the inning. In either 
case the team has the advantage of the 
lead-off batter either batting with run- 
ners on the bases or being the initial 
batter in the next inning. 

Running speed for the number 
eight batter is also helpful offensively 
in preventing the force play on the 
bases on a bunt by the following 
batter. 

9. The number nine batter in pro- 
fessional baseball is usually the 
pitcher. His position in the batting 
order is due to the fact that he is 
the greatest defensive asset on the 
team, and is expected to place major 
concentration on that asset, which, of 
course, is pitching. Furthermore, 
pitchers do not appear in the line-up 
as often as the other players, thus they 
do not gain as many batting opportu- 
nities nor as much batting experience 
and knowledge as those players who 
play daily. Moreover, should a pitcher 
be a good hitter in professional base 
ball, the manager would shudder to 
think of taking chances with him on 
base-running for fear of injury and 
eventual harm to the strength of the 
pitching staff. 

In amateur baseball, where players 
are not as highly specialized, the 
pitcher is often one of the better all- 
around players on the team, and be- 
cause of this fact he should be batting 
in an important position, where his 
hitting ability can be coordinated 
with the talents of the better hitters. 
Furthermore, in amateur baseball 
there is a resting period of a few days 
between games, thus giving the 
pitcher a chance to rest from fatigue 
and injury without the team losing 
his playing services. 


Pinch Hitters 


Now, let us think of the pitcher as 
the main defensive cog in the baseball 
machine, then list the three or four 
next best hitters and keep them in 
mind as pinch hitters. They may also 
rate as utility players. These players 
may be team members who have hit- 
ting promise; the type who are big 
and strong but a bit awkward. They 
may not run or throw well. Their 
fielding may be barely acceptable, yet 
their ability to hit fairly well makes 
them a valuable addition to the team. 
These players should be characterized 
by their specific abilities similar to the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Pennsylvania tough rubber-covered balls 





have superior resistance to the rough, tough 











conditions of daily play. Yet, they have PSC-6 
Soccer 
the ‘‘feel’’, grip and balance of the finest Ball 
[ and most expensive athletic equipment. 
This ability to take rough play and still 
perform well is your guarantee of long 
satisfactory use, additional days of service orricin. —— 
Volley 
for your budget dollar. Mer 
When you buy Pennsylvania you buy 
value and performance. Check into this ~ 
| famous rubber-covered line today! 
f THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY PGB 
PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION @ AKRON, OHIO 
Playground 
Ball 
Look for this seal on 
every box—your assur- 
ance of top quality and ne 


consistent performance. 
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Volleyball’s most important and effective method of pass- 
ing. In executing the chest pass, raise the hands in front 
of the face with elbows elevated sideward, feet apart with 
eyes concentrated on the flight of the ball. The well-spread 
fingers are pointed upward and the thumbs downward for- 
ming a “pocket” for the ball As the ball is contacted, some 
of the speed and impact is absorbed by allowing the hands 
to give toward the body, and in one continuous movement 
the ball is clearly-batted with the fleshy part of the fingers 
and thumbs. The ball is released with a finger snap and 
a coordinated follow-through of the entire body. 


Pan American Games, United States and World’s Cham- 
pionship play has greatly influenced the popular trend 
toward the closed-fist style of underhand passing. Today 
top-ranking teams seldom resort to the obsolete open-hand 
pass because of stricter interpretation of the rules, where 
the passer is frequently called for scooping or holding 
the ball. 

As the pictures show, the motion of the arms in this un- 
derhand stroke is similar to the swing used in the game 
of “croquet’’. In executing this pass clench the fingers with 
thumbs firmly against the forefingers pointing downward, 
while the knuckles are pressed together and the body well 
balanced in a semi-crouched position. The ball is hit dead 
center well out in front of the body, and on the upswing 
of the arms the main point of contact is made on the flat 
outer surface of the thumbs directly below the wrist joints. 


. r 


JDORFREAN 


A popular and effective means of fielding a difficult ball 
almost out of the player’s reach. When an emergency play 
is necessary, the player must lunge or dive to gain the 
terrific speed necessary in making this one-hand recovery, 
frequently contacting the ball a few inches from the floor. 
As pictured, the body is in a crouched position with the 
feet apart and the trunk inclined forward to play the low 
ball. When executing this one-hand underhand pass, the 
fingers are clenched and the ball is hit dead center with 
the heel and first knuckles of the hand the main points of 
contact, while the arm motion is an upward stroke direct- 
ing its flight above the court. 


Most spectacular action in volleyball and the most diffi- 
cult of all skills to master in the field of sports. This dy- 
namic maneuver in high- powered volleyball is an effective 
method for scoring points by jumping into the air and 
hitting the ball down into the opponents’ court. After 
making the running approach, the take-off jump is exe- 
cuted from both feet simultaneously, with the body lifted 
vertically upward. The spiking hand is brought behind 
the head with the elbow lifted above the right shoulder, 
the arm is whipped forward striking on top of the ball with 
contact made with the heel and palm of the open-hand. 
As the ball is blasted there is a powerful flick of the wrist 
bringing the palm of the hand down on the ball. This im- 
parts top spin to the ball and the quick flexion of the wrist 
adds momentum to the kill which travels at the blazing 
speed of 162 feet per second. 
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This is the third of our current series of ‘““For Your Bulletin 
Board” features. Additional copies of this series and the two 
preceding series are available free of charge. They are de- 
signed to help motivate your program and are easily removed 
from the Journal merely by raising the staples on the preceding 
page and lifting out the four-page form. 
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9 Offers a complete line of quality rubber- 
iene constructed athletic equipment for every use... in 
regulation and junior sizes. 
For top performance and budget pricing, 
specify PENNSYLVANIA 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BOX 951 + AKRON, OHIO 








They Learn to 
Dance at 


PERRY- 
MANSFIELD 


in Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado 


on SEAL-O-SAN. floors 


because the surface is non-slippery and durable 


High in the mountains surrounding Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, lies Perry-Mansfield School of the Theatre and 
Dance. Former staff members there read like today’s “Who's 
Who” of the theatre: Agnes De Mille . . . Virginia Tanner 
..» Jose Limon .. . Nina Youshkevitch . . . and many others. 


But to teach dancing on a slippery floor could be dan- 
gerous. That’s why all of the dance floors at Perry-Mansfield 
are protected with Seal-O-San — the resilient — yet safe — 
floor sealer that is easy to use, easy to maintain. 


As Miss Portia Mansfield, co-director of the school says: 
“We have found Seal-O-San to be the best floor finish we 
have used in the past thirty-five years. It has proven to be 
the most durable for hard wear on the floors where 
we have large classes of dancers, as well as other floors 
that are in constant use.” If you are planning on 
refinishing any wood floor . . . use Seal-O-San! 


HUNTINGTON ep LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 
Philadelphia 35, Pa. Toronto 2, Ontario 








NAME 
SCHOOL 
city 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
Huntington, Indiana 


Find Out What Seal-O-San can do for Your 
Wood Floors! 


1 would like to see what Seal-O-San can do for 
our wood floors. 


Please [] Send Prices and Brochure. 
(] Have Representative call (Check one) 
TITLE 
ADDRESS 











S the baseball season approaches, 

it is necessary for many experi- 
enced coaches to sharpen their think- 
ing in order to make the transition to 
another sport and adjust to its de- 
mands quickly. The coach must have 
his squad in the proper frame of mind 
before the players can play heads-up 
baseball. 

The following questions and an- 
swers are offered so that the baseball 
coach may sharpen his thinking as he 
faces the season ahead. Perhaps a 
study of these questions and answers 


Bunt and Run 


1. Do you consider the bunt and 
run a good play in baseball. Very 


good. 


2. Do you use the bunt and run 
with a fast man on first base?) We use 
it instead of the hit and run. A fast 
man goes to third base. 

3. Do you use the bunt and run in 
a close game? According to the bat- 
ter’s ability. 

4. Do you use the bunt and run 
when the team is a couple of runs 
ahead? Sometimes. When the team is 


5. Do you advise bunting to first or 
third base? Third, especially if the 
double squeeze is tried. 

6. Why isn’t the squeeze used more 
in big league baseball? Preference is 
given to hitting away. 


Hit and Run 


l. Is the hit and run the most im. 
portant offensive play in_ baseball? 
One of the most important. 

2. Which is the more successful in 
college baseball, hitting behind or 
ahead of the runner? Behind. 


Sharpening the Thinking 
for the Coming Baseball Season 


By H. S. DeGroat 


Director of Town and School Physical Education, Newtown, Connecticut 


may help him in his overall baseball 
training program. 
Straight-Away Hitting 

1. Do you always play the waiting 
style at the beginning of a game? Yes, 
in order to study the pitcher. 

2. Is it good policy to hit the first 
ball now and then? Yes. 

3. Is there more straight-away hit- 
ting today than in former years? Yes, 
in trying for home runs or long hits. 

4. Do you use straight-away hitting 
with no outs? Yes. 

5. Do you use straight-away hitting 
when the team is one run behind or 
in case of a tie score? Yes. 

6. Do you always use straight-away 
hitting when the team is two or more 
runs behind? Yes, especially when the 
pitcher is in the hole. 


Bunting — Sacrifice 


1. Do you consider bunting a very 
important part of the game? Very 
important. 

2. Do you use the sacrifice bunt in a 
close game with no outs? Yes. With 
one out? According to the ability of 
the next batter. 

3. Do you usually bunt down third 
base with a man on first? Yes. With 
a man on second? We bunt down the 
first baseline. 

4. Do you sacrifice a man to third 
base so that he can score on a sacrifice 
fly? Yes, unless the defensive men are 
out of position and the batter is a 
good hitter. 
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two runs behind? Two runs behind 
means that the batter should make 
every effort to reach first base. 

5. If the batter is only a fair hit- 
ter, is it advisable to use the bunt and 
run instead of the hit and run? No. 


Squeeze Play — Single and Double 


1. Is the squeeze play a good play 
in modern baseball? Yes. 

2. Do you use the squeeze play 
when there are no outs and a weak 
hitter is up? No. With a good batter? 
No. 

3. Do you use the squeeze play with 
one out, and a weak batter? Yes, to 
win the game. With a good batter? 
Only as a last resort. 

4. Do you advise the runner to 
break as in stealing home or to wait 
until the pitcher is delivering the 
ball? Wait until he is delivering the 
ball. 





For forty-one years H. S. De 
Groat has been connected 
with athletics and _ physical 
education, having served as 
baseball coach at Springfield 
College for a number of years 
before accepting his present 
position. He served in the 
army’s physical training pro- 
gram and is publisher of the 
highly popular “Baseball 
Coaching Kit.” 











3. Does the base-runner get the 
same lead and start as he does in a 
clean steal? Yes. 

4. Is it advisable to hit and run 
with no outs and a close score? A bat- 
ter must have hit and run ability. 

5. Do you hit and run with one or 
two outs and a close score? Yes, with 
one out. When the score is not close? 
Yes. 

6. Do you use the hit and run with 
a man on first and one on third? Very 
seldom. 

7. Do you ever hit and run with a 
man on first and one on second? Many 
times when the count is 3-1 on the 
batter. 

8. Do you ever hit and run with a 
pitcher on base? Yes, if the count is 
3-1. 

9. Is the best time to hit and run 
when the pitcher is in the hole? It is 
the only time. 


Stealing 


1. Why is the art of stealing bases 
on the decline? The ball is too lively. 

2. Does the success of stealing bases 
lie chiefly in the lead and quick start? 
Particularly in the quick start. 

3. Is stealing third advisable with 
none or one out? One out. With two 
out? Never. 

4. Do you use the double steal with 
none or one out? With one out and 
runners on first and second. With two 
outs? Yes, with runners on first and 
third. 

5. Would you say that the half bulk 
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LY wison PSQUARE SHOULDER PADS 


— CAN GIVE YOU BOTH! 


Wilson T-Square Shoulder Pads are de- 
signed to keep pace with defensive and 
offensive developments of modern foot- 
ball—in accord with recommendations 
made by the game’s most successful 
coaches. For instance, the longer molded 
body fibers (padded with 34-inch Enso- 
lite) have been extended for greater chest 
and breastbone protection in today’s 
wide open style of play. 

There’s no underarm chafing, no shift- 
ing “rock and roll’ of shoulder pads with 
Wilson 7-Square. They stay in place for 
that downfield block—the newly designed 














FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT 


Web-locked epaulets New style back exten- 

sion straps position the 
elastic body strap which 
holds the pads snugly in 
place at all times. No un- 
derarm chafing. 


eliminate epaulet sway— 
hold epaulets in proper 
position at all times with- 
out interfering with arm 
movement. 


Two-eyelet lacer allows pads to 
flex in a hinge movement without 
creeping upward. Pads draw back 
to normal when arms are at rest. 


Wilson extension body straps see to that. 
Double shoulder caps protect the shoul- 
der socket—not merely the upper arm— 
by distributing shock to the outer edges. 

We call it the T-Square because in body 
contact the epaulet remains flatly in place 
—squared away! See for yourself why 
Wilson T-Square pads are the best and 
safest in football today. Ask your Wilson 
representative to fit your team accurately 
with T-Square Tailoring, exclusive with 
Wilson. Sizes 38-56 in an extensive variety 
of models for professional, university and 
high school play. 


shock. 


Win With Wikhon 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago @ Fastest nationwide service from 32 branch offices @ (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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Wilson T-Square Shoulder 
Pads will not raise or 
bind. The fit is the secret. 


PROTECTION 


Oo Double shoulder caps distribute 


New epaulets are brought for- 
ward to ride smoothly on double 
shoulder caps and are padded 
with Y%-inch Ensolite. 


Ensolite padding, most effective 
shock absorbing material ever 
developed, will not absorb moist- 
ure; pads are no heavier at end 
of game. 
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motions of pitchers have interfered 
with stealing? They should not. 

6. Is the throwing of catchers more 
speedy and accurate? Yes. 

7. Have pitchers improved in hold- 
ing men on base? No. 

8. Is it easier to steal third than to 
stead second? Yes; however, second is 
such an important base that it is sel- 
dom attempted. 

9. Do you advise stealing home? 
Seldom. If so, when? When the count 
is two strikes on a weak hitter. 


Delayed Steal 


1. Is the single delayed steal a good 
play? No. 

2. Is the proper time for the man 
on first to start when the catcher is in 
the act of returning the ball to the 
pitcher? Yes. Or just when the catch- 
er is throwing the ball to the pitcher? 
No. 

3. Do you have the man stealing 
second go hard, then hold up near sec- 
ond, giving the man on third a chance 
to score, when there are runners on 
first and third? This is a good play if 
it is properly timed and a run is 
needed to tie or win. The batter’s 
ability must be considered. 


Substitute Pinch Hitters 


1. Is substituting pinch hitters im- 
portant in offensive baseball. Yes, 
substituting good batters for weak 
batters. 

2. Would you substitute a pinch 
hitter for a pitcher who is going all 
right at the middle of the game? No. 
Do you believe in shifting your line- 
up according to left-hand or right- 
hand pitching? Sometimes. 


General Defense Against 
Straight-Away Hitting 

1. Do you use a signal on defense to 
let the infielders and outfielders know 
what kind of a ball is to be delivered 
to the batter? Yes. 

2. Do you intentionally pass a dan- 
gerous batter when men are in scoring 
position? If the first base is not occu- 
pied by a runner. 

3. Do you instruct your pitcher to 
field as many ground balls as possible? 
Yes. 

4. Does your catcher always give 
the sign for the kind of ball to be de- 
livered? Not always. 

5. Do you have your catcher back 
up first on an infield ball with no outs? 
Yes, if there are no runners in scoring 


position. 
Bunting 


1. Do you have the second baseman 
or the shortstop cover second on sac- 
rifice bunts with a runner on first? 
The shortstop. 
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2. Do you use the pitcher covering 
to his left, the third baseman covering 
the pitcher’s right, and the first base- 
man playing the bag, with a runner 
on first? Three men go for the ball. 

3. Do you use the first baseman and 
third baseman coming in to field bunts 
with the second baseman covering 
first, the shortstop covering second, 
and the pitcher, if needed, covering 
third, when there is a runner on first 
and no outs? No, the catcher covers 
third if the third baseman fields the 
ball. 

4. With a runner on second and a 
sacrifice bunt used, do you have your 
first baseman coming in, the pitcher 
fielding all to his right, and the third 
baseman playing the bag? Yes, unless 
the ball is bunted back of the pitcher. 

5. Do you use the same defense 
with first and second bases occupied 
and a bunt expected? The pitcher 
goes to the third baseline. 

6. Do you have the shortstop hold 
the base-runner on second when con- 
ditions are the same as in the preced- 
ing question? He must protect his po- 
sition until the bat drops for a bunt. 

7. Do you pitch a good strike when 
expecting a sacrifice bunt or do you 
try to make them bunt a bad ball? 
High strike. 

8. Do you have your catcher calling 
where the play is to be made on a 
bunt? Yes, he is the only player who 
is instructing. 


Hit and Run 


1. After wasting two balls expect- 
ing a hit and run, do you waste the 
next one? In this situation we act ac- 
cording to the pitcher’s control. 

2. Is your waste ball always high 
and outside? The height of the catch- 
er’s shoulders. 

3. Do you find that the hit and run 
is played on the first ball more than 
on any other ball? No, on the 2-0 or 
3-1 counts. 

4. Do you allow the shortstop and 
second baseman to shift to see who 
will take the ball if it is not hit? Yes. 

5. When do you expect the hit and 
run? On counts 2-0 or 3-1. 

6. With runners on first and third, 
and less than two outs, do you leave 
both the shortstop and the second 
baseman open, or just one man cover- 
ing the bag? According to the batter’s 
ability and whether he is a dead right 
or left field hitter. 


General Defensive Play 


1. Would you leave a pitcher in if 
he is going bad, in the last part of the 
game with a comfortable lead. No. 

2. Do you always pass a dangerous 
batter? Yes. 

3. Do you have your pitchers tak- 


ing their regular turn on the mound? 
No, the pitcher’s ability against cer. 
tain teams would prompt the selec. 


tion. 


The Squeeze Play 


1. Do you have your pitcher throw 
the ball at the batter on an attempted 
squeeze? Yes, at the batter’s head. 

2. Do you pitch outside when ex. 
pecting a squeeze? No. 

3. Do you have your third baseman 
play close to the bag in order to hold 
the runner on? He plays his regular 
position. 

4. In breaking up a double squeeze, 
do you have the fielder play the ball 
to first or bluff a throw to first? A 
good bluff. 

5. Is it advisable for a pitcher to 
wind up and thus watch the runner 
when expecting a squeeze? By all 
means. 


Defense for the Double Steal 


1. With runners on first and third, 
and a double steal being attempted, 
do you have the catcher peg straight 
through? Yes, unless a very weak bat- 
ter is up. 

2. Do you ever have the catcher 
bluff his peg to second? Yes, when a 
weak batter is up. 

3. Do you ever have the second 
baseman or shortstop intercept the 
throw and return it to the catcher? 
The second baseman has better posi- 
tion to see the runner on third. 

4. Do you ever have the second 
baseman or the shortstop stay back 
and take a throw by himself? Yes, if 
the hitter is either a dead right or left 
field hitter. 

5. Do you usually expect a double 
steal on the first ball? We are ready 
at all times. 

6. Do you always instruct the catch- 
er to peg through regardless of the 
score? Yes, unless a weak batter is up. 

7. Do you use the same defense 
when there are two out that is used 
when there are less than two out? Yes. 

8. When expecting a double steal 
do you have the baseman hold the 
runner close to the bag. Yes. 


Defense for Stealing 


l. Is defense for stealing stronger 
now than it was in former years? No, 
it is rather lax. 

2. Do you have the catcher or other 
infielder give a signal to the pitcher 
when a runner is taking too much of 
a lead? The infielders give a signal. 

3. Does the catcher signal for the 
waste ball when the runner is taking 
too much of a lead, in order to throw 
said runner out? Yes, 

4. When a runner is on second and 


(Continued on page 46) 
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MILITARY 


ACADEMY, 


WEST POINT, 
NEW YORK 





~e- “NISSEN TRAMPOLINES ARE A 
GREAT HELP TO ALL OUR CADETS” 


“At the academy, the Nissen Trampoline is used by all our cadets in the 
physical education program,” says Tom Maloney, “as well as by athletes in 
the various collegiate sports. Coordination, body contro! and adaption to 





emergencies of balance are developed more readily through Trampolining. COACH TOM MALONEY 
Our varsity divers use the Nissen Trampoline as much as gymnasts.” Gymnostic coach of the U.S 
itary cademy est Point 
OVER 5,000 NISSEN TRAMPOLINES IN USE TODAY! Ser cw teom chomp. 
Nissen Trampolines* are playing key roles in well-developed physical educa- Clympic “Gymnastic . 
tion programs everywhere. More than 5,000 schools have them in use today. SS the en. 
Available in three styles — Each designed for a specific purpose — Each Melbourne, Australia 
with the exclusive “flashfold” feature that allows instant folding for 
easy storage — Each built by Trampoline specialists. 
seen cataee'* §Write for information — Now! 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL AND 
UNIVERSITY a LIIEN. cB Cant. 
er write for copy Gtunia MESE™ e 





"REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
215 A Avenue, N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S. A, 


Please send new 16-page catalog, illustrating and 
describing Nissen Trampolines, and name of near- 
est dealer. 


TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, U.S.A. 











° 
> 

° NAME OF SCHOOL 
chemi = =«NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO., LTD. =; 

oe tr oe LONDON, ENGLAND $ city ZONE STATE 
out-of-the-way storage. é ° 
Ce ts 4 
SS ce ca » sy TITLE . 
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= success of any baseball pro- 
gram depends upon a number of 
factors. Certainly, a good team helps 
to create interest, and proper super- 
vision will make the games more 
entertaining. Along with these two 
factors are proper facilities and equip- 
ment. Good facilities and equipment, 
alone, will not turn losses into wins, 
disinterested spectators into rabid 
fans, but they have proved most im- 
portant in successful high school pro- 
grams throughout the country. 

Naturally, the quality of the facili- 
ties and equipment is dependent up- 
on the size of the school, particularly 
the athletic budget. However, high- 
priced items can be eliminated by sub- 
stituting items of lower quality or 
even building certain facilities in the 
school shop class. We are not advo- 
cating facilities of major league de- 
sign. However, we do feel that all 
programs should have the more im- 
portant items. In our list of facilities 
and equipment, we have included 
items which have became standard for 
all baseball programs. 

Let us consider the baseball score- 
board. There are many different 
types of scoreboards in the country, 
ranging in both size and quality. Each 
scoreboard serves the same purpose 
which is to remind the fans and play- 
ers of the score and inning. The im- 
portant thing is not the quality of the 
scoreboard but whether or not the 
school has one. 

The type and extent of the facilities 
and equipment should be based on 
the size of the budget. The items 
listed are commonly used in schools 
throughout the country. We are cer- 
tainly not suggesting that in order to 
have a good program, the school must 
have all of these items. We are mere- 
ly presenting a list of what could be 
included in the program. 


Facilities and Esuipment for a 
Baseball Program 


1, Backstop 18. Roller and drag 
2. rd 19. Line marker 
3. Players’ bench 20. Training kit 
4. Bleachers 21. Training room 
5. Bases, home plate 22. Scorebook 
6. Pitcher’'s plate 23. Sliding pit 
7. Batting ca 24. Drinking fountain 
8. Bats (including 25. Batting tee 
) 26. Pitching control 
9. Bolls terget 
10. Catching paro- 27. Resin bags 
phernalia 28. Bulletin board 
11. Gloves 29. Locker room and 
12. Shoes showers 
13. Uniform (cap, belt, 30. Motion picture 
etc.) ot ope! 
is es pods 31. Public address 
. Batter’s protective system 
helmet 32. Pitching robot 
16. Bot ote machine 
17. Baseball bag 


Playing Field. A well-kept baseball 
diamond gives a player the opportu- 
nity to play to the best of his ability. 
There is nothing more disgusting in 
the sport than to have a ball hit a 
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Baseball 
Facilities 
and Equipment 


By Donald C. Weiskopf 
Assistant Baseball Coach, University of Idaho 


rough spot on the field and bounce 
crazily over the head of the disap- 
pointed player. Bad bounces will oc- 
cur even in the big leagues, but if a 
diamond is given daily attention, 
these crazy bounces will be kept to a 
minimum. 

An enclosed field makes the best 
baseball field and will eliminate many 
complicated ground rules. The field 
should be laid out so that the sun is 
at the catcher’s back. The shortest 
distance from home plate to any fence 
should be at least 300 feet. 

The grass infield with cut-out base- 
lines is far superior to the skinned di- 
amond which is always muddy when 
it rains and dusty in dry weather. 
Most baseball fields have the pitcher's 
mound about 10 inches higher than 
the rest of the infield, and it should 
slope uniformly toward home plate 
and each of the baselines. 

A baseball diamond should drain 
easily and well. Many high school 
games are postponed each year be- 
cause the playing field is muddy 
and covered with areas of water. This 
problem can be remedied by a sound 





ONALD WEISKOPF played 
baseball at Illinois, gradu- 
ating in 1951. He played serv- 
ice baseball in Japan and then 
was with Oklahoma City of the 
Texas League. Arm trouble 
forced him to give up his base- 
ball career and he returned to 
Illinois where he received his 
master’s. Weiskopf’s thesis was 
on baseball facilities in two 
major high school conferences 
in Illinois and this article is 
based on the study. He was 
appointed to the staff at Idaho 
this past summer. 











drainage system, in which both the 
infield and outfield are drained with 
tile. 

Scoreboard. The baseball score. 
board serves to add interest to the 
game, particularly among the specta- 
tors. The fans and the players should 
know the score of the game at all 
times. Most schools use one of the 
following types: 1) blackboard on 
which the results of innings are re- 
corded with white chalk; or 2) a nu- 
meral suspension type where painted 
numbers on square metal plates are 
suspended following the outcome of 
each inning. 

Bleachers. Seating facilities for 
spectators must be provided in order 
to have the type of backing and inter- 
est necessary for a good program. The 
fan who has to sit on the ground or 
stand will not be a regular spectator 
at the games. Bleachers should be 
separated from the field by a rope or 
fence. It is advisable to obtain fac- 
tory constructed bleachers or grand- 
stands. 

Backstop. The backstop is one of 
the most important pieces of field 
equipment. Well-designed backstops 
have been developed by our manufac- 
turers to fit every need. However, 
they can be built inexpensively with 
large poles and wire screen. 

Players’ Bench. Nothing looks 
worse on the ball field than old, run- 
down benches. Too many benches 
are lightly constructed. A bench with 
a back-rest is most desirable for the 
players. Building the players’ bench 
can be an excellent project for a 
school shop. i 

Batting Cage. The batting cage !s 
a valuable asset to the baseball pro- 
gram. It is used to stop foul balls and 
wild throws. Being portable, it can be 
taken from the playing field after bat- 
ting practice. The cage enables the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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HLLERICHBBRADSEYC: 
Louisville Slugger Catalog 


Y Quis yt e Beautifully produced in full color, the 1957 


editions of this Louisville Slugger Bat Cat- 
YOUR 


alog and Louisville Grand Slam Golf Club 


Catalog are ready now. 
H & B 
CATALOGS 
FOR 


4 3 > r 4 [owsville 


GRAND SLAM |, 
Golf Clubs 


Louisville Grand Slam Catalog 

They contain complete information on 
both of these important lines of athletic 
equipment and will serve as handy refer- 
ence and buying guides throughout the 
coming season. Ask today for your copies. 
Dept. AJ-7. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
LOVISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Tennis, Volley Ball and Badminton Nets... 
Goal Nets for Basketball, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
and Soccer... 


Cage Nets for Baseball and Golf... 
Dividing Nets, Protective Nets, Skeet Nets. 


THE LINEN THREAD CO., INC. 


418 Grand Street Paterson 1, N. J. 


New York 17,N.Y. Chicago 10, Illinois San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Boston 10, Mass. Baltimore 3, Maryland Gloucester, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FINE NETTING FOR OVER A CENTURY 























HUSSEY MFG. CO., IN 





CLOSED 
DECK 


ROLL-OUT GYM SEATS 


After careful comparison, the safety engineers of a nationally 
recognized insurance company stated that “public risk” in 
Hussey Roll-Outs was much less than in any other known seats, 
and that any public liability insurance carrier would be justi- 
fied in extending a lower over-all “judgment rate” when 
Hussey Roll-Outs are used. 

Also PORTABLE STEEL STANDS—can be used both in- 
doors and outdoors—quick and easy to put up and take 
down—low in cost. Ask for FREE catalogs. 


c. 574 R. R. AVE. NORTH BERWICK, MAINE 








Basketball Stadium 


(Continued from page 7) 


slope of the seats which eliminates 
the box appearance found in many 
buildings of this type. Construction 
costs and operating expense were cut 
through the use of this type of roof 
because there is less space to heat and 
less air to move in ventilating. Bed- 
ford stone was used on all four sides, 
conforming to the general appearance 
of the other uptown buildings. Black 
polished granite was used for the en- 
trance. The block long building is 
244 feet long and 212 feet wide, with 
a parking area in the rear large 
enough to accommodate 150 cars. 

The gross area of the building is 
75,970 square feet which includes the 

12,100 square foot gymnasium floor. 
Adding the two handball courts to the 
gymnasium floor, over 14,000 square 
feet of hardwood flooring was used. 

The interior of the building is di- 
vided into three levels — lower level, 
ground level, and upper level — with 
floor plans designed to utilize all 
available space. 

On the lower level of the building 
is the regulation size six-lane swim- 
ming pool with men’s and women’s 
locker, shower, and dressing rooms on 
each side. The wall between the 
swimming pool and the lobby has win- 
dows so that pool events may be ob- 
served from the lobby as well as from 
the gallery above the windows. The 
gallery is entered from the ground 
level of the building and will accom. 
modate 80 spectators. 

In the center of the building on the 
lower level is the hardwood gymna- 
sium floor. The floor is large enough 
for two regulation basketball courts 
for intramural competition and _var- 


(Continued on page 59) 
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ABSORBLO-The greatest single 
forward step in the history of 


protective equipment. 





Available from. . . ——— | 


ABSORBLO is a MacGregor exclusive. WMicGjregor 


Maximum Protection * Lightweight * Waterproof * Durable 
Easy to clean * Low Maintenance * Mildewproof * Comfortable 


THE MACGREGOR CO., CINCINNATI 32, OHIO ¢ Football © Baseball © Basketball * Golf ¢* Tennis 
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Sharpening the Thinking 


(Continued from page 40) 


he tries to steal, does the shortstop 
inform the third baseman? Yes. 

5. What percentage do you esti- 
mate are successful in stealing? Less 
than | in 3. 

6. Which man is in the best posi- 
tion to receive a throw from the 
catcher, the shortstop or the second 
baseman? Either one. 

7. When do you most expect a man 
to steal? When a run is important. 

8. What defense do you use when 
you expect a steal home? The pitcher 
winds up slowly, then pitches the ball 
outside to a left-handed batter, and 
at the batter if he is right-handed. 


Texas Memorial Stadium 


(Continued from page 20) 


September in ample time for the 
Longhorns to play their first grid 
rivals of the season, Texas Tech. 
Key to the stadium foodlighting’s 
high illumination output is the sys- 
tem’s effective structural layout. Be- 
sides accommodating the luminaire 


IT’S A HIT... 


TU) es 
and Coaches alike... 


DEDOES 


AUTOMATIC 
BATTING ___—7 
PRACTICE 
MACHINES 


Throws 


Cuwes 


needs of the stadium approaches and 
parking areas, extra effort was made 
to keep transformers; conduit, and 
other auxiliary equipment as obscure 
from view as possible. But the prime 
goal of the system’s planners was to 
concentrate a maximum amount of 
light on the playing field. 

There were two complementary 
reasons for this: the stadium’s great 
size, and the corresponding need to 
light such a large area adequately. 
The width of the stadium, from the 
back edge of one side to the back 
edge of the other is 582 feet. The side- 
line stands of the stadium, which run 
parallel with the playing field, are 500 
feet long. 

Because of these dimensions only 
100-foot poles could be used to allow 
floodlights to be aimed onto the field 
without causing glare to players or 
spectators. At the same time, the plan- 
ners felt that if tall poles were neces- 
sary, the fewer used the better. As a 
necessary adjunct for a structure long 
familiar to Texas football fans, the 
poles — as well as the baskets of lumi- 
naires they would support — would 
have to blend functionally with the 
existing stadium architecture. Also, 
for maintenance purposes, fewer poles 
would eliminate costly, time-consum- 


ing climbing by the stadium main- 
tenance crew to relamp or clean the 
floodlights. 

Like other large outdoor sports 
arenas, Memorial Stadium presented 
the need not only for providing ade. 
quate floodlighting for the players, 
but also for the spectators sitting far- 
thest away from the playing field. 
This condition almost always requires 
several times the amount of light 
found satisfactory for the players, 
Commonly, the recommended require- 
ment for stadia of 30,000 capacity or 
over is 100 footcandles or better 
where the distance between specta- 
tors and the play 1s 100 feet or more. 
At Memorial, this distance between 
the back row onlookers and the field 
is 173 feet. Hence, narrow beam flood- 
lights would be required to provide 
both adequate brightness and mini- 
mum glare. 

With these problems in mind, the 
University of Texas worked out the 
following floodlighting system. Eight 
floodlight locations cover the playing 
field. At each location there is a con- 
crete foundation, footed against the 
stadium wall, which supports two 100 
foot steel poles. Each pole top is 
equipped with six cross arms and 
two service platforms. Seventy-two 








Great hitters are made not born... 
consis ing practice assures 
perfection. And Dedoes automatic 
batting practice machines are the 
newest, most practical aids ever 
designed to help amateur and pro- 
fessional players become better 
hitters. Here’s why... 

Either model automatically pitches 
fast balls, slow balls, curves... 
throws sponge rubber, tennis or reg- 
ulation baseballs. Indispensible for 
“‘Little Leaguers’’, high school and 
college players, professional and 
amateurs alike. 


Two Automatic, Electrically 
Operated Models Available 


Pitch 8 to 9 balls per minute, 500 
to 600 balls an hour. Equally useful 
indoors in a gym, armory, basement, 
field house; outdoors on a field, 
diamond or playground. 


Get all the details—write today for 
your free copy of fact-filled booklet 
plus information about sound in- 
struction film. Dedoes Industries, 
Dept. AJ1, 2070 West Eleven Mile 
Road, Berkley, Michigan. 
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THROWS CURVES 
**Collegiate’’ Model No. 250. 
Pitches sponge rubber balls the size 
of a golf ball. 18 gauge steel case. 
Size: 15” x 15” x 15”, wt. 45 lbs. 
Price $129.00 


4 





THROWS CURVES 
“Varsity” Model No. 300. Pitches 
baseballs, tennis, sponge rubber, 
inflated rubber balls. 16 gauge steel 
case. Size: 24” x 24” x 24”, wt. 
100 lbs. Price $395.00 
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250. 
» Size 
case. 
- Ibe. 
2. Foot Form Last Ba Shock Absorbing 
lightweight f . Full Length Sponge 
1. eee oe Seer for Fit ond Comfort Insole and Arch Cushion 
1 @, “Peg-top” Upper 5, Loose Lined, G, Under-Stitched , Qo 
Gives Real Support Cool Breathing Army Web Tape Backstay ‘C\ c \. RL 
Without Binding Ankle Duck Uppers for Extra Strength 
Ze Rugged B®, Double Sole ©, Non-Marking 
; Protective Toe Guerd Binding Positive Traction Outsole 
itches 
ibber, 
- 10, Fabri-Gard Lining — Treated to assure longer wear B A S 4 E T B A L L S H O 3 S 
q CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Crouse-Hinds FLA _ floodlights are 
grouped in rows of twelve along the 
cross arms. 

Atop the eight tower locations and 
consuming a total of over 1,000 KW, 
576 FLA 20-degree luminaires flood- 
light the playing field. Fifteen 80- 
degree lights brighten the stadium 
approaches and parking areas respec- 
tively. Not pole-mounted, these latter 
units are fastened to the top of the 
outer stadium wall. 

Each of the steel poles — with 36 lu- 
minaires already attached to the pole 
cross arms — were hoisted to the tops 
of the concrete piers and bolted down 
on special concrete forms. On the west 
side of the stadium, these forms rise 
approximately 90 feet above ground 
level, boosting the overall height of 
the west bank of floodlights to about 
190 feet. Due to a difference in 
ground elevation, the height of the 
east side piers is only half that of the 
west side foundations. But all flood- 
lights are 170 feet above the playing 
field. 

Raising the 314-ton poles into place 
required considerable advance plan- 
ning. To raise a pole vertically and 
steadily, lines were run from a gin- 
pole located at the top of the stadium 
and attached above the center of the 
pole. Hand lines and a winch truck 
were used to elevate the pole to the 


proper height and to jockey the base 
of the pole into position. 

Pole bases are square, measuring 
approximately two feet per side. 
Through four bolt holes, each pole 
base fits onto 10 foot anchor bolts, 
imbedded in all of the piers. After the 
poles were secured and plumbed, the 
spaces between the poles and founda- 
tions were grouted with a special mix- 
ture of sand, cement, and water. 

Each pole supports two service plat- 
forms, which — when aligned with the 
platforms of the adjacent pole — 
measure 23 feet tong and five feet 
wide overall. Pre-welded and X- 
trussed, these platforms are bolted 
to the poles. To reach the platforms, 
one of each set of poles is equipped 
with conventional pole steps, allow- 
ing a service man to work on all 72 
luminaires by climbing up and down 
a pole only once. Each pole is 
equipped with a rain-tight lighting 
panel. 

A switch room for the system was 
constructed in the north or closed end 
of the stadium. A 4160 volt power 
service with a capacity of 1500 KW 
was run into the room from the utility 
source. Four feeder oil circuit break- 
ers control the 4160 volts to the pole 
transformers. 

Each floodlight has a corrosion-re- 
sistant aluminum base, slotted to 


allow at least a 90-degree swing of 
the light. Mounting bases are scaled 
for accurate aim settings. 

A steel trunnion bracket, heavily 
galvanized, permits the light to be 
turned over for easy inspection. At- 
tached to the trunnion bracket is a 
pointer used in conjunction with a 
scale by means of which the vertical 
position of the light is established. 
The scale is graduated in five degree 
increments through a range of 105 
degrees. By means of a repositioning 
stop, a light, once adjusted, can be 
restored to its original position with 
extreme ease and accuracy after clean- 
ing or servicing operations have been 
completed. 

All floodlight lamps for the system, 
which operate an over-voltage of 10 
per cent are the PS-52, 1500-watt, 115- 
volt, mogul base type. 

Connected to the primary circuit 
and completely self - protecting for 
banked secondary service, eight trans- 
formers provide low voltage (208 
Y/120 volts) to each tower. 

Hidden from view by the concrete 
piers, the transformers are supported 
by concrete shelves which jut out from 
the inner pier walls against the ex- 
terior wall of the stadium. Protected 
by galvanized condulets, all conduit is 
also hidden from the view of specta- 
tors approaching the structure. 









x U.S. OLYMPIC SWIMMING TEAM 


1S COMPLETELY OUTFITTED BY 








the 1956 






OCEAN CHAMPION: 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


From head-to-toe, and accessories too... the complete Men’s and 
Women’s Olympic swimming squads are equipped with OCEAN POOL! 








Nylon Racing Trunks 


4 


_ Compare with any other trunk... 
these five points tell why the U. S. Olympic 
Team will wear the Ocean Champion. 


1. Full circumferential nylon sup- 

rter! 

2. Two rows of stitching on waist- 
band prevent curling or folding 
over! 

3. Strong, lightweight, rapid- 





Follow the lead of the United 
States Olympic Committee . . . get 
the finest in swim wear, acces- 
sories and supplies. Everything 
from an ear plug to a divin 
board... everything for your peo 
... and get it all from one reli- 
able source...OCEAN POCL 
SUPPLY CO.! 

OCEAN POOL equipment chosen 
for Men’s & Women’s Swimming, 





866 Sixth Avenue 
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Water Polo and Modern Pentath- 
lon Squads. Ocean Champion® 
Nylon Racing Trunks, Ocean Mer- 
maid® Nylon Racing Suits, Nylon 
Lastex Practice Trunks, Nylon 
Lastex Diving Trunks and Suits, 
Ocean Maid Terry Robes, Rubber 
Sandals, Ear Plugs, Ocean Nose 
Clips, Kick-A-Board, Goggles and 
Racing Caps. 


retin che owim with QCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


* New York 1, N. Y. 









drying nylon! 

4. Correctly sized . . . adjustable 
drawstring! 

5. Superior workmanship . . . extra 
strong double-row stitching 
throughout garment. 












Follow the lead 
of the 
U. S. Oympic Committee 


SEND FOR CATALOG D 
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Authorized 
West Point Distributors 


Aleboma: Yeilding’s, Birmingham, Ala. Ari- 
zone: Shaw’s Arizona Toro, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas: Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; Bob 
Dunning-Jones Inc., Tulsa, Okla. California: 
H. V. Carter Co., San Francisco, Calif.; B. Hay- 
man Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Colorado: Colo- 
rado Toro Co., Denver, Colo. Connecticut: C 
M. Jenkins Co., South Glastonbury, Conn.; 
Halco Chemical Co., Kenilworth, N. J. Dela- 
were: Philadelphia Toro Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
District of Columbia: G. L. Cornell Co., Bethes- 
da, Md. Florida: Barco, Inc., Lake Worth, Fla.; 
Lawn and Golf Supply, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Yeilding’s, Birmingham, Ala. Georgia: Evans 
Implement Co., Atlanta, Ga. Haweii: Kokua 
Sales and Supply, Honolulu, Hawaii. Idaho: 
The Bentley Co., Seattle, Wash. IIMlinois: George 
A. Davis, Inc., Chicago, III.; Link’s Nursery Inc., 
Creve Coeur, Mo. Indiana: George A. Davis, 
Inc., Chicago, III.; The Garden Gate, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind.; Kenney Machinery Corp., Indianapolis, 
ind.; B.K. Cohee Co., Montgomery, Ohio. lowa: 
Globe Machinery and Supply Co., Des Moines, 
la. Kansas: Turf Equipment, Inc., Kansas City, 
Me. Kentucky: Dixie Lawn Supply Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Lewisiana: Southern Specialty Sales 
Co., New Orleans, La. Maine: Yerxa’s, South 
Portland, Maine. Maryland: G. L. Cornell Co., 
Bethesda, Md.; Krigger and Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Messechusetts: The Clapper Co., 
West Newton, Mass.; Weidenmiller-Magovern 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Michigan: W. F. Miller, 
Birmingham, Mich.; Parmenter and Andre, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. L. Ryerson, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Minneseta: R. L. Gould and Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. Mississippi: Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Southern Specialty Sales Co., New Or- 
leans, Lo. Missouri: Link’s Nursery, Inc., Creve 
Coeur, Mo.; Turf Equipment, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. Mentene: Lease’s Garden Center, Great 
Falls, Mont.; Nebraska: Globe Machinery and 
Supply Co., Des Moines, la. Nevada: H. V. 
Carter Co., San Francisco, Calif.; B. Hayman 
Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. New Hampshire: 
The Clapper Co., West Newton, Mass. New 
Jersey: Haico Chemical Co., Kenilworth, N. J.; 
Philadelphia Toro Co., Philadelphia, Pa. New 
Mexico: Goldthwaite’s Texas Toro Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. New York: Eaton Equipment 
Corp., Hamburg, N.Y.; Grass Cutting Equipment 
Co., Rochester, N.Y.; Halco Chemical Co., Ken- 
iworth. N.J.; Wacksman’s Lawn and Golf, Al- 
bony, N. Y. North Cerelina: Henry Westall 
Co., Asheville, N. C. North Dekete: R. L. 
Gould and Co., St. Paul, Minn. Ohie: Baker’s 
Lawn and Golf Equipment, Dayton, O.; Barton 
Equipment Co., Toledo, O.; B. K. Cohee Co., 
Montgomery, O.; Jacobsen Power Lawn Mower 
Co., Columbus, O.; Mal McLaren, Cleveland 
Heights, O. Oklahoma: Bob Dunning-Jones Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla. Oregon: The Bentley Co., Seattle, 
Wash. Pennsylvania: Krigger and Co., Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia Toro Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Rhode Island: The Clapper Co., 
West Newton, Mass. South Cerolina: Henry 
Westall Company, Asheville, N. C. South Da- 
kete: R. L. Gould and Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Tennessee: Choctaw, Inc., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Tanksley’s, Nashville, Tenn.; Henry Westall 
Co., Asheville, N. C. Texas: Goldthwaite’s 
Texas Toro Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Goldthwaite’s 
Texas Toro Co., Houston, Tex.; Goldthwaite’s 
Texas Toro Co, Dallas, Tex. Utah: Steve Regan 
Co, Salt Lake City, Utah. Vermont: The 
r Co., West Newton, Mass. Virginia: 
= L. ae Co., Bethesda, Md.; Henry Westall 
, Asheville, N. C. Washington: The Bentley 
Co., Seattle, Wash. West Virginia: G. L. Cor- 
nell Co., Bethesda, Md.; Krigger and Co., | 
Pittsburoh ; 99 » We., 
NC a Pa.; Henry Westall Co., Asheville, 
Wi . ee R. L. Ryerson Co., Milwaukee, 
Folk rg Lease’s Garden Center, Great 
CANADA Colorado Toro Co., Denver, Colo. 
Heat — Alberta: Burgess Plumbing and 
ing Supplies, Calgary. Alberta, Can. British 
ora . Power Mower Sales and Service, 
Can re C., Can.; Arnold’s, Vancouver, oe 
Suppk anitoba and Saskatchewan: Winnipeg 
Y and Fuel Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
jn imes: F. Manley and Sons, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ltd rio, Can. Ontario: F. Manley and Sons, 
baat Toronto, Ontario, Can. Quebec: Webb 
MIDDLE er “pviontreal, Quebec, Can. NEAR, 
le — AR EAST: Barclay and Co.., 
» Wash. FRANCE: “Piguy,’’ Paris, France. 
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THE WAY TO A SAFER FIELD 





Grasslan Aerifier 


AERIFY! 





Model “U” Aerifier Tractor-Lift Aerifier 


The AERIFIER Is Basic to Turfgrass Maintenance 


Aerification produces healthy, deep-rooted, resilient turf that provides 
firm footing yet cushions falls to reduce injuries. The loose-walled openings 
made by the AERIFIER spoons encourage root growth . . . insure effective 
distribution of fertilizer, lime, insecticides . . . reduce wasteful water runoff. 


West Point Has the AERIFIER to Fit Your Needs 


Tractor-drawn or power-driven, West Point has the right AERIFIER to 
fit your needs and your budget — including these pictured above: 


GRASSLAN AERIFIER, shown in large photograph, is tractor drawn... 


has hydraulic control . . . cultivates 6’ swath. 

MODEL “’U’” AERIFIER, at the left, is tractor-drawn . . . has hydraulic 
control .. . cultivates 41/2" swath. 

TRACTOR-LIFT AERIFIER, at the right, attaches to any tractor with 3- 
point suspension . . . cultivates 6’ swath. 


Your West Point Distributor Wants to Help You 


Your West Point Distributor, as listed at the left, knows turfgrass main- 
tenance. Call on him for helpful advice and demonstration of the right 
AERIFIER for you. Let him also show you other helpful ‘’Modern Turfgrass 
Tools”’ from West Point. 


WRITE FOR your free copy of our 24 page booklet ‘’Improving Athletic 
Fields.”’ 


WEST POINT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


West Point, Penna. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office Sold in U.S. & Canada 
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For Superior 


design, construction 
and performance 





<Z You'll soon realize what superior 
materials, smart modern designing and 
skilled craftsmanship can mean when 
you install your first AMERICAN 
Streamlined Official Regulation Diving 
Unit. You'll know then that American 
Approved Equipment is the kind you've 
wanted for your pool, you'll discover 
that American’s years-ahead styling 
is but one of the many plus-features 
you get when you select AMERICAN. 
Unequaled performance . . . superior 
construction . . . lifetime durability 
... there’s all that and much more in 
American Approved Pool Equipment. 





American Approved DB-1 Extra Heavy Duty 
Official Regulation One Meter Diving Unit 








American Approved American Heavy Duty 
Steel Pool Ladder Life Guard Chair 


-< write for literature featuring 
american approved jim patterson 


LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 


world’s finest official board 











AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE Co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 





BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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Se ererseanereet, 


Physical Education, by Del Oberteuf- 
fer. Published by Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York 16, N. Y. Four hundred 
and seventy-nine pages. Price $5.00. 
Publication date November. Received 
for review Nov. 16. 


When this book first appeared in 
1951 we said: “As the name implies, 
this is a textbook, but those who want 
to keep abreast of the latest thinking 
in the field of physical education will 
certainly want this book, written by 
one of the recognized leaders in the 
field.” 

While the emphasis in this new 
revision is still on the principles which 
should guide physical education pro- 
grams, the book has been made more 
practical and specific. 

It contains much new material on 
the relationship between physical ed- 
ucation and biological science. There 
are new chapters on evaluation and 
curriculum experimentation. 


So You Want To Be a Sprinter, by 
Lloyd C. “Bud” Winter. Published by 
Fearon Publishers, 2450 Fillmore St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. Forty-eight 
pages. Price $1.65. Publication date 
Nov. 29. Received for review Dec. 3. 


“Bud” Winter is track coach at San 
Jose State College and is currently 
president of the National Collegiate 
Track Coaches Association. His book 
was written for the potential sprinter 
and it is of such a nature that we 
urge every track coach in the country 
to buy enough copies so that each 
potential sprinter on his squad will 
have one. The book will save a great 
deal of coaching time and will get 
the various points across as clearly as 
actual field demonstrations will do. 

Short, concise coaching facts accom- 
pany each humorously done drawing. 
Eleven pages of “‘do’s” and “don’ts,” 
a page of training, a page on types of 
workouts, and six pages on the train- 
ing schedule for the whole season 
complete this highly valuable addition 
to track and field literature. We might 
add that there is a reduced price of 
$1.25 when the book is to be used as 
a textbook. 
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and Athletics, 


Education 
Published by the New England School 
Development Council, 20 Oxford St., 


Physical 


Cambridge 38, Mass. Twenty-four 
pages. Price $1.25 for non-members of 
the Council. Publication date October, 
Received for review Nov. 20. 


Eleven prominent physical educa- 
tors pooled their talents in preparing 
this outline. It is designed to answer 
a number of questions raised by the 
general public and school boards as 
to what physical education is and 
what direction the program should 
take. 


Skiing Illustrated, by John and 
Frankie O’Rear. Published by A. §. 
Barnes & Co., New York 16, N. Y. 
Ninety-six pages. Price $3.00. Publica- 
tion date November. Received for re- 
view Nov. 21. 


The authors are noted skiers and 
the book portrays the techniques and 
skills of their young son, Jay, who 
received his first pair of skis at the 
age of twenty-two months. The intro- 
duction was written by Walter Prager, 
famed Dartmouth ski coach. 


Safety in 
High School Baseball 


(Continued from page 22) 

Members of a team should be told 
to round the bases while they are ad- 
vancing rather than go directly to a 
base and touch it, and then turn at a 
left angle and run to the next base. 
It is also advisable to tell a base-run- 
ner to put his hand behind his head 
and neck when a play is being made 
on him from the back. Many ball 
players have been beaned on at 
tempted double plays. Players have 
been hit in the face on throws by the 
shortstop or second baseman on at- 
tempted double plays. Shielding the 
face from throws will avert serious 
head and face injuries. 

Catchers should be instructed to 
keep the right fist closed until the 
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pitched ball is in the glove. Each year 
foul tips break the fingers of many 
catchers. In bunting practice the 
catcher should be coached to catch or 
stop the ball only with his gloved 
hand. Catchers should never turn 
their heads on fouls, and should keep 
chins down to avoid throat injuries. 
Being hit in the neck or on the side of 
the head is very serious. 

Pitchers should be informed to fin- 
ish in a faced-off position after a pitch 
has been made. If a pitcher is not 


fielders and outfielders on fly balls. 
Understanding is a great asset in 
baseball. 

No horseplay or foolishness should 
be allowed on the baseball field, or in 
the gymnasium when practice is going 
on. Foolishness is contagious and 
should be stopped immediately. 

On trips players should not be al- 
lowed to wrestle on the bus, car or 
train, and throwing objects should 
not be tolerated. Some eye and ear in- 
juries can never be repaired. Coaches 


Batting Order 


(Continued from page 32) 


players in the starting line-up. One 
pinch hitter might be a long ball hit- 
ter, or a good clutch hitter who can 
drive in those runs that win games, 
or he might be a good right field hit- 
ter. Another is a good sacrifice bunter. 
Last year we used one player almost 





etics. in proper position to stop a hit can be of great service to their players exclusively as a sacrifice bunter in the 

hool through the box, he may be seriously if they end horseplay on the bus, in pinch with gratifying results. 

1 St., injured. The pitcher can be a fifth in- the hotel or on the baseball diamond. It is also wise to save the best pinch 

-four fielder and a seasonal asset to his team These are a few aspects of safety in batter for the greatest game emer- 

rs of if he will get into a proper fielding baseball, and we feel if they are prac- gency. Pinch batters should also be 

ober. position after he has made his throw. ticed the game will be a safer sport. rated according to their success 

Outfielders should learn the loca- In any game where there is as much against right-handed pitching and 

tion of stands and fences to prevent activity, speed, skill, and interest as southpaw hurling. They should also 

duca- collisions. Shading the eyes will pre- there is in baseball accidents are be rated according to their potential 

on. vent fly balls from being lost in the bound to happen. The old adage, success against different types of 

swer sun or hitting fielders in the eyes or “An ounce of prevention is worth a_ pitches — fast ball, curve, etc., and 

y the head. On a fly ball between the in- pound of cure,” is surely related to against different types of pitchers. 

ds as field and outfield — the outfielders baseball. Even in amateur baseball it is often 

and should take any ball that they can rea- Although there are few deaths in wise to insert pinch batters, runners, 

‘ould sonably catch. Players should be baseball due directly to the game, and fielders. The smart coach or man- 
coached to talk on all plays that are there have been many injuries. It is ager has his mental notes available 
to be made. All too often there are the responsibility of the coach or man- for use. He knows the strong and 

and collisions between catchers and in- ager to reduce the number of injuries weak points of each individual mem- 

A. : fielders on pop flies and between in- and accidents. ber of his team, and by planning 
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Come Off 


Llackboard | 
haya!” 


THAT’S WHY THEY CALL THIS BALL 


Backs and ends gain confidence when they handle 
the Wilson TD Football. Here is the ball with 
the tacky feel built in for better ball handling. 
It’s tanned in the leather; there’s no top lacquer 
finish on this ball. Further, the Wilson TD keeps 





TD 


its tacky feel through cleaning after cleaning and 
even when wet. Let ’er rain—you still get sure 
ball handling, full distance on kicks! 

Put a Wilson TD in your squad’s hands. 
They'll never let you take it away from them! 


: & 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ww * Ww @ i g Fastest nation-wide service from 32 branch offices. 
d to Un (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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mythical game situations ahead of 
time, is able to interchange his players 
in order to use the abilities of his 
individual team members to bring 
success to the team. 


Individual Considerations 


At this point it is often worth while 
to add defensive abilities to offensive 
strengths in order to weigh various 
individual all-around abilities. It 
might be advisable to give up offen- 
sive strength in one or two positions 
in order to have a stronger all-around 
team. 

In selecting his batting order, the 
smart manager or coach considers the 
greatest needs against each team be- 
fore each game. Against certain teams, 
and against certain pitchers, maxi- 
mum offensive strength may be 
needed in order to win, while against 
other teams some batting strength 
may have to be sacrificed at the ex- 
pense of greater defensive strength 
since the latter may contribute more 
toward winning those particular 
games. 

It would also be wise to list the 
best offensive batting order against 
left-handed pitching, and another one 


against right-handed pitching. In this 
way the greatest maximum offensive 
potential will be utilized in each spe- 
cific game situation. Should a change 
in pitchers be made by the opposition, 
the platoon system might go into 
operation, whereby batters who hit 
from the opposite side of the plate 
are installed in the batting order. The 
platoon system, of course, involves de- 
fensive substitutions as well as offen- 
sive changes and this fact should be 
taken into consideration. 

Left and right-handed batters 
should be properly spaced in the bat- 
ting order so that the opposition can- 
not take advantage of three or four 
successive left-handed hitters by sub- 
stituting a southpaw pitcher to face 
them near the end of a close game. 
We saw this happen last year in a 
major league game. With the tying 
and winning runs on the bases in the 
last inning, three left-handed hitters 
were next in line as batters. The op- 
posing manager switched to a south- 
paw pitcher, knowing that the 
opposition had already used all of its 
right-handed pinch hitters. The 
pitcher retired the three left-handed 
hitters and saved the game. Foresight 


and planned thinking might have 
prevented this situation through a 
more wisely arranged batting order. 

Batting orders are occasionally as. 
sembled with wind conditions in 
mind. With a strong wind blowing, a 
fly ball hitter might be moved up a 
notch in the line-up, or a low-average 
long-ball hitter might be inserted into 
the starting line-up under certain at. 
mospheric conditions. 

The size of the field sometimes dic. 
tates a line-up change. With a short 
fence toward one side of the field, the 
manager or coach might insert more 
players who hit toward that field into 
the line-up. 

Players who have difficulty hitting 
against certain types of pitchers 
should be moved down in the line-up, 
or they may even be replaced in that 
line-up. Players who are in a batting 
slump should be treated similarly. — 

Some batters are hot and cold in 
their hitting. These players are streak 
hitters. They hit exceedingly well for 
a week or two, and then slough off for 
a week or two. Every effort should be 
made to take advantage of their hot 
and cold batting streaks when assem- 
bling the batting order. 











knee-action. 


ANKLET 
HINGED 
KNEE 
BRACE 





AMERICA’S LEADING MAKERS OF SURGICA 


Ks HINGED KNEE BRACE 


Ideal Aids for Prevention of Dislocation 
Heavy, metal-hinged brace on both sides, permitting free 


ANKLETS* and KNEE CAPS* 
% Seamless. (No seams to irritate.) 

% Soft, strong, pliable, highest quality elastic fabric. 
%& Cost no more than ordinary wrapped bandages. 

% For all sprains, strains and swollen limbs. 


Sold by Leading Sporting Goods Houses ((7 jf 


" ae’ <2 
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KNEE CAP 


AVOID 
INJURIES 








WM. H. HORN & BROTHER 


451 N. 3rd St., Phila. 23, Pa. 


L HOSIERY FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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= | HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


~~ IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 





FREE TOURNAMENT KIT . . . Get all the advantages of full 
sports participation with a Harvard Table Tennis Tournament. 
Just return the coupon below! Your FREE tournament kit is filled 
with everything required to run an exciting tournament. It 
contains two colorful Harvard Table Tennis Teachers with in- 
structions and tips from champions; photos and diagrams of 
game-winning techniques; official U.S.T.T.A. rules and sections 
on leagues and tournaments. You also get 3 Harvard Tourna- 
ment Charts, a complete tournament publicity program and a 
‘ tally sheet which entitles you to valuable Harvard Gold Medals. 





HARVARD GOLD MEDALS .. . Your men’s and women's 
singles champions will prize these gleaming gold medals that 
are FREE with Award Certificates when you complete the tour- 
nament tally sheet. Mail the coupon below . . . today! 


Nawurd TABLE TENNIS EQUIPMENT OF CHAMPIONS ~ 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS COMPANY 






































60 State St., Boston 9, Mass. (AJ-J) We plan to start our tournament on 
(DAY, MONTH, YEAR) 

Gentlemen: There will be epprenimately —_—_—__ Paseanpamns. 

In order to run a table tennis tournament please We do , do not offer table tennis all year. 

send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. (CHECK ONE) 

SCHOOL OR ORG. Table Tennis is part of our athletic , recreation__— 

NAME (CHECK ONE) 

POSITION itty aaa : , 

STREET & NO. There are approximately__________in our school or 
— city ZONE___ STATE organization. (NUMBER) 
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EYE GLASS HOLDER 


Holds eyeglasses securely. Why take a chance 
on losing and breaking eyeglasses? 
RETAILS $1.00 at sport shops or write 


SERON MFG. CO. 


Barber Bldg. 





“ 


PROVEN PROTECTION 
IN ALL SPORTS 





Joliet, Hl. 














/ 


QUALITY 


ATHLETIC WEAR 


THE POWERS MANUFACTURING CO., Waterloo, lowa 





Bowen- Stone — Anatomy and Kinesiology 
By the Late WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by the Late HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


This is a concise study of the principal types of muscle exercises, with intelli- 
gent explanations of how they are performed, how they react on the body, 
their relation to problems of bodily development and the prevention and 
relief of certain defects and deformities. The anatomical nomenclature has 
been brought up to date and the innervation of each muscle has been added 
to the anatomical description. “*. . . widely used in physical education courses 
for 36 years. Superbly bound and printed.” — Athletic Journal. 


7th Edition. 462 Pages. 261 Illustrations, 18 in Color. $5.50 


LEA & FEBIGER 
BOWEN-STONE — ANATOMY AND KINESIOLOGY 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
$5.50 


Please send me: 
C] For Professor’s 90 Day Examination. 
(J For my Personal Use 
(1) Check enclosed 


NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL NAME 

CITY ZONE STATE 
A.J. 1-57 
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Pitching Machine 


(Continued from page 8) 


available to practice this valuable 
skill. Very seldom do our boys take 
advantage of the inside or outside 
pitch when hitting to vulnerable de. 
tensive areas or to hit behind the run- 
ner. If the hit and run is successful 
in the average high school game, it is 
usually a matter of luck and not be. 
cause of the batter’s skill in placing 
the ball. Longer sessions with the 
pitching machine will provide the ex. 
perience and skill necessary for this 
play. 

Bunting is another of the special- 
ized abilities which is not too well 
taught on the average high school 
squad. With the pitching machine, 
any boy who takes sufficient time can 
learn to place the ball in any spot in 
the infield. Some of our hitters can 
bunt a ball only if it is in the strike 
zone. Here again, practice will pay 
off and give the batter another way 
to worry the defense and add points 
to his batting average. 

Economy. The first year the pitch- 
ing machine was used we were im 
pressed by the fact that there were 
fewer broken bats than in previous 
seasons. This seemed paradoxical be 
cause there were literally hundreds 
more swinging opportunities than 


| when only live batting practice hitters 








were used. This is another testi- 
monial to the value of accurate pitch- 


ing. More bats are broken by swing- 


| ing at poor balls, either hitting on the 


handle or the extreme end, than are 
broken by not holding the trademark 
up. We also noticed an appreciable 
saving in baseballs. Here again, more 
balls were hit into the playing field 
and not fouled over the fence or into 
the screen of the batting cage. When 
players are confident of the ball com- 
ing over, they do not hit many foul 
balls and get good wood on most of 
the pitches. 

Supplementary Uses. The modern 
pitching machine can be adapted to 
do more than just serve strikes to the 
batter. Many of these machines maj 
be adjusted so they can be used to 
shoot ground balls to infielders or 
outfielders. Coaches have spent many 
hours hitting hard grounders to their 
outfielders, hoping to overcome 4 
common fielding fault which can pro 
duce critical errors in a tight ball 
game. This practice is time-consuml- 
ing and takes the coach away from 
other phases of the game. With the 
machine, a manager can aim and ad- 
just the apparatus so that many out 
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fielders will get successive fielding 
chances with balls that are faster. 
Line drives can also be sent in rapid 
succession to the weak spots of the 
fielders. Some of the machines can 
also be raised so they will shoot high 

p flies between infielders and out- 
fielders, giving valuable practice in 
another difficult fielding area. 

More Fielding Opportunities. One 
of the most valuable fielding experi- 
ences any player may have is handling 
a ball hit from a delivered pitch. 
Balls hit by a coach during the typ- 
ical infield or outfield practice are not 
truly indicative of a game chance. 
Fielders behind a mechanical pitcher 
get the same kind of plays they will 
get in a game. They will receive many 
more chances because balls are hit 
fairly and solidly. The problem many 
coaches have of players losing atten- 
tion or fraternizing in the field during 
the average batting practice is elimi- 
nated. With the pitching machine, 





— BAER played at Col- 
lege of the Pacific under 
Alonzo Stagg. He was end 
coach at his alma mater for 
one year, then went to Ripon, 
California, High School, where 
he remained for seven years. 
He has been ‘at Santa Cruz 
since 1945. Two years ago Baer 
retired from coaching to de- 
vote full time to his duties as 
athletic director. 











players maintain concentrated atten- 
tion on every delivery to the batter. 

Detractors of the automatic pitcher 
are usually those who have had lim- 
ited opportunity to observe the ma- 
chine in action. They usually base 
their objection on the grounds that 
the machine is an artificial robot with- 
out the body actions and timing of 
the human pitcher. These coaches 
have not seen the adjustment the av- 
erage player makes in his concentra- 
tion on the pitch rather than on the 
gyrations of the live hurler. All pitch- 
ers have different methods of delivery, 
and too often the player worries more 
about this than about the ball itself. 

According to our way of thinking, 
we shall continue to see an increase 
in the number of schools and towns 
using pitching machines for their 
young players. We think coaches will 
now see tangible improvements in 
batting skills during the current sea- 
son. Coaches will also be able to do 
more work with their substitutes as 
well as their regulars and will be as- 
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NEW 
DUDLEY AUTOMATIC BASEBALL 


PITCHING MACHINE 


For the First Time in the History of 
Baseball — Available at a Price to 


Meet Any FACTORY N.Y.C. 
Budget $325 Wr. 150 Lbs. 












PORTABLE — ACCURATE — DURABLE — TROUBLE-FREE OPERATION 
Speed Adjusts To All Ages 


@ IMPROVE THE BATTING AVERAGE OF YOUR ENTIRE TEAM 
WITH THIS PITCHER THAT NEVER GETS TIRED 


@ TEACH FIELDING AND BATTING AT THE SAME TIME 


@ ARM THROWS THE BALL WITH THE MOTION OF A 
PROFESSIONAL PITCHER 


SC'ENTIFIC TRAINING DEVELOPS PROFESSIONAL SKILL 


“Gem ‘ A9QL LEATHER COVERED BASEBALL 
OFFICIAL 





Tough — Durable — Economical — Unique Construction Gives “Perfect 
Sphere” for Uniform Action — Hand Stitched With Nylon Cord on Top 
Grade Alum Tanned Horsehide. 


AOR RUBBER COVERED BASEBALL 


Similar Construction With Cord - Rubber Hide. Excellent for Practice — 
Economy and Damp Weather Play. 


WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE DUDLEY SPORTS CO. 


DETAILS 


633 SECOND AVE, N.Y. 
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For Trouble-free Protection 
at Low Cost... 





NO. 1525 


COMBINATION PADLOCK 


© DURABLE 
eKEY CONTROLLED 


e STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 


security features. 


MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE 






tend... my 
Control Key 
Opens Every 
Padlock. 





Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


MASTER NO. 1500 


Same design and 
construction as No, 
1525 . . . but with- 
out key control. Full 
two-year guarantee. 


WES SEU S 


1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 





Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 
Worlds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 





Add America’s fastest growing sport to your recreational 
program with the 


STERLING NYLON GOLF NET 


@ Unaffected by weather, it can be erected easily indoors or out. 

@ Ideal for teaching youngsters the only sport that is universally enjoyed 
in later life. 

@ A complete range of net sizes is available to cover the needs of any 
college, high or prep school. 

@ Pupils may practice a full swing with every club in the bag. Balls stop 
noiselessly in the net. 





= 


= 
So 


y 
f 


For literature, write to: = 


STERLING NET & TWINE CO. net manuracturers 


164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N.J. * Boston: 131 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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sured of better material coming up 
from year to year. With the larger 
squads all high school coaches are 
going to handle, we are going to have 
to improvise methods of using our 
time economically in practice. In this 
respect, the pitching machine is more 
than an extra coach; it is equivalent 
to additional hours of concentrated 
practice time. 


Shot Put Technique 


(Continued from page 25) 


gers. His body weight is now sup 
ported by his left leg for balance. He 
derives very little, if any, power from 
his left leg. As shown in the illustra- 
tion, his left leg is not fully extended. 
His right leg, side, and arm are fully 
extended, following the explosive ac. 
tion of the delivery and release. 

Parry’s right wrist is flexed as a 
result of the final wrist and _ finger 
snap which was accomplished at the 
completion of the release. His left 
arm is partially flexed with the fore. 
arm across the front of his chest. 

He holds his head upright with his 
eyes focused in the direction of the 
flight. 

Illustration 8 shows O’Brien in the 
reverse or follow-through position 
which is the result of a quick step of 
his right leg which places his right 
foot at the toeboard. This step is 
necessary due to the powerful forward 
momentum of Parry’s body in the ac. 
tion of the delivery. His body weight 
is now being supported entirely by his 
right leg. O’Brien’s left leg is par- 
tially flexed and held upward and 
behind his body for the purpose of 
regaining balance. 

His trunk is flexed forward, his 
head is upright, and his eyes are fo- 
cused on the shot. 

All of the movements of O'Brien's 
body and its appendages are in an 
effort to establish balance to prevent 
him from fouling. 


From Here and There 


(Continued from page 4) 


played in an average basketball season 
increased? Not as much as many) 
people might think. Taking three 
representative teams, Syracuse, North 
Carolina, and Kansas, we find that 
they averaged 18.8 games per season 
during the 20’s. During the next 
decade the average climbed to 198 
per season. In the 1940’s it increased 
to 22.5 games per season, and so far 
in this decade the average has been 
23.8 games played during the season. 
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Record - Breaking Miler 


(Continued from page 13) 


is evidenced by a comparison of the 
4:28.8 winning time in 1954 with a 
field of runners who all came in under 
4:30 in the 1956 state meet. Jim’s tre- 
mendous concentration on pace run- 
ning and his remarkable inherent 
ability have left a mark on Illinois 
high school runners. 

Jim Bowers’ modest acceptance of 
the honors heaped upon him reflects 
great credit upon the high school ath- 
letic program in general, and the ex- 
ample he set in every phase of his 
school life was an inspiration to every- 
one who followed him in his progress 
to the national record in the mile. 


High School Track Meet 


(Continued from page 16) 


the battle with Illinois for fourth 
place. From the first meet the two 
states have waged a nip and tuck 
battle. Likewise, the race between 
Illinois and Ohio has been close. With 
the 1952 totals counted in, Ohio led 
Illinois by 7 points, and the next year 
increased it to 38. Illinois whittled 
the lead in each of the following 
meets until at the conclusion of this 
year’s meet the margin had been re- 
duced to 11 points. 

Two years ago Kansas _ trailed 
neighboring Oklahoma by an even 50 
points. Oklahoma has only been able 
to pick up 5 points in two meets, while 
Kansas has recorded 42 points, and 
now threatens Oklahoma’s position 
among the first ten. 

After the 1951 meet Wisconsin had 
a total of 76 points and was in eighth 
place. In the succeeding five ™eets 
Wisconsin scored only 10 points and 
dropped to fifteenth place. 

It is interesting to notice how, in 
many instances, states of a certain area 
will be grouped together. For exam- 
ple, Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are the East North 
Central states of Ohio, Illinois and 
Indiana. Then come the Middle At- 
lantic states of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. These are in turn 
followed by four Midland states, 
namely, Iowa, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Missouri. The Pacific Northwest states 
of Washington and Oregon appear 
next. 

Newcomers to the point totals this 
year were Arkansas, Nevada and 
Rhode Island. With Delaware not 
holding a meet, that leaves only the 
three New England states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont plus 
South Carolina which have failed to 
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FOR FUN 
AND ACTION! 


“SMASH” 


OUTDOORS — INDOORS 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL SPORT 


Tennis professionals, physical education 
leaders and coaches highly recommend 
*““SMASH”’ as a game for fun, split-second 
timing and conditioning. Note the many 
rebound angles calling for alert play. 
““SMASH”’ is easily learned and may be 
played by one, two, or four persons. 


The ‘‘SMASH”’ backstop is made of 
sturdy plywood, in attractive green with 
white tape stripes. The outdoor version is 
built of exterior plywood. May be quickly 
taken apart for storing or carrying. Special 
““SMASH”’ balls are white plastic, of golf- 
ball size. Bats are 73” wide, with 61/2” 
handles, and are of sufficient weight to 
smash the ball vigorously. ‘‘SMASH’’ will 
serve you for years. 


For Game Supplies; Free Rules and 
Playing Hints; Write to: 


“SMASH” 


4700 Woodland | 
WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL. 


LOWE G&G CAMPBELL ATH. GOODS (Div. of Wilson Spt. Gds. Co.) Now National Distributors 























w- is THE HOLMES FOLDING HURDLE) 


fast becoming a MUST in National Championship Meets @ 


—are so many BIG schools completely 
outfitting with it? 


—do so many BIG CITY “bids” say 
“NO SUBSTITUTE accepted’? 


—are so many high schools outfitting 
on a “yearly quota” basis? 


THERE MUST BE A REASON 


e It FOLDS—a cinch to handle! ¢ It SAVES 90% STORAGE SPACE! 
© Made of STEEL — for ABUSE! ¢ It’s LEGAL — AAU Approved. 
College Model: $21-$22 — H.S. Model $20-$21. 

Order NOW — beat the rush! 

Holmes Folding Hurdle Co., 304 S. Junction Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 


IWswz2e4i | 
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* 


Protect those eyes...get 


Benson's ALL AMERICAN aruietic ciasses 


e found wherever athletes compete throughout America 
© a wise investment in eye safety 


Extra sturdy all-metal frame 








Gm, * Cushion perenne For your protection, look for the 
cA trademark on the lenses of 


& y ee every pair of genuine 


4LL AMERICAN * Athletic Glasses 
See your eye doctor 

Ends and temples 

covered to protect 


*Copyright Medical Arts Building * Minneapolis 
COMPLETE LABORATORIES CONVENIENTLY LOCATED IN UPPER MIDWEST CITIES 


SOHOSHSSSSSHSSHSSSOSSHSSHOSSSHHSSSHSHSSHSSSSSHSSHSSSSSESSSHEHSEOHSESEEESOOOEOCOCOOOESO 





Expansible, adjustable 
“Glass-Gard""* headband 
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See DAKON Model F25 Whirlpool 
Baths on Page 7 


KEEP YOUR PLAYERS IN ACTION! 


} a | DAKON =__ Hydrotherapy 


Baths permit quick and effective treatment of 
bruises, strains, sprains and other injuries that 
plague athletes and coaches alike. 


Silent-running, simple to oper- 
ate, stainless steel construction 
DAKON Whirlpools have been 
ZX accepted and praised by hun- 
dreds of high school, college and professional teams for 
more than a quarter of a century, DAKON Whirlpools fea- 
tures, in a single mechanism, an efficient electric turbine 
ejector, aerator and drainage system, controlled by a pat- 
ented valve assembly—a half-turn converts from ejection 

3 to drainage in seconds! Per- 
manent automatic lubrication 
keeps maintenance to a mini- 




















Write TODAY for Catalog 
#1-50, for complete de- 
tails on DAKON’s complete 
line of stationary and mo- 


bile Whirlpool Baths. 














MODEL F-25 
BODY TANK 
y: ‘ DAKON TOOL & MACHINE CO., INC. 


NEW HYDE PARK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 








SPORTS 
TIMER 


© LARGE 8” DIAL @ ELECTRIC SIGNAL 
© MINUTE and SWEEP-SECOND HANDS 


Perfect master or ‘‘time-out’’ timer. Accurate, 
split-second timing of any event. Widely 
matched with GraLab Horn for timing BASKET- 
BALL, VOLLEYBALL and other athletic or 
scholastic events. Order today from your dealer, 
or write to: 


DIMCO-GRAY CO. 


207 E. Sixth St. Dayton 2, Ohio 
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score during the eleven years of the 
meet. 


Sectional Averages 


At the time of the first meet we 
grouped the states into the generally 
recognized sections of the country. It 
proved interesting and we have con- 
tinued the practice each year. The 
points in the following table represent 
the averages for the first five meets, 
the second five meets, and the current 
meet. 


"47-51 52-56 1957 
Pacific 30.8 36.5 37.3 
East No. Central 24.5 13.7 218 
West So. Central 14.9 26.2 17.0 
Middle Atlantic 15.6 19.7 10.9 
West No. Central 6.5 5.3 06 
New England 3.4 2.6 3.7 
Mountain 2.7 3.0 39 
So. Atlantic 1.5 1.4 0.5 
East So. Central 0.7 0.8 0.0 


There is very little change among 
the sections. During the second five. 
year period the West South Central 
and the Middle Atlantic sections 
scored more heavily than did the East 
North Central section. However, the 
current meet finds the averages more 
in line with those of the first five 
years. During the first five-year period 
the four leading sections scored 85 per 
cent of the total points. During the 
next five years this figure had climbed 
to 88 per cent. In the present meet 
the four leading sections had their 
share reduced to 83.6 per cent. 


Performances 


The performances showed a remark- 
able improvement this year. Of the 
14 events considered, this year’s win- 
ning times or distances were better in 
nine instances than last year’s. The 
following table shows the average 
winning performance for the first ten 
years, last year, and the current meet. 
Last year’s figures are included in the 
ten-year averages. 


Event 10 Years 1956 1957 
120 H. H. 15.28 15.10 15.02 
100 Yd. 10.17 10.15 10.05 
Mile 4:38.11 4:36.17 4:34.90 
880 Ry. 1:33.64 1:32.86 1:32:48 
440-Yd. 51.86 50.85 50.66 
880-Yd. 2:02.2 2:02.5 2:00.54 
180-Yd. L. H.* 20.27 20.05 
220-Yd. 22.50 22.27 22.21 
Mile Ry.** 3:30.29 3:29.33 
Pole 11-64% 11-7 11-9 
Shot 49-6 52-6 53-2 
_ 2 5-10 6-04 602/5 
Discus 142-814 150-9 1524 
> a 21-5 21-8% 21-9 


*Only recently has been recognized as the 
accepted distance for the low hurdle event. 


**Mile Relay added to meet in 1946. 

This general improvement is Ie 
flected in the fact that 115 new records 
were set. This compares with 91 in 
last year’s meet which was the previous 
high. Florida and Missouri led the 
onslaught with six new records for 
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each. Arkansas, California, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Kentucky, New Mexico 
and Utah each set five new records. 

The accompanying table shows the 
time or distance which the sixth place 
performer recorded in this meet and 
last year’s meet. In the 14 events one 
performance was the same (the 100- 
yard dash) while in seven events the 
performance of the sixth place fin- 
isher was not as good as last year. 
However, the average performance for 
the six places in which points are 
awarded was better in this meet for 
eight events with one event being 
the same. As might be expected, the 
great amount of improvement is 
being made in non-point scoring 
performances. A comparison between 
this table and the preceding table 
clearly indicates this fact. 





Average Average 
Event 1956 1957 1956 1957 
120 H.H. 14.5 14.4 14.42 14.32 
100 9.8 9.8 9.78 9.74 
Mile 4:25.5 4:26.0 4:24.78 4:22.38 
880 Ry. 1:30.3 1:30.7 1:29.60 1:29.67 
440 49.5 49.1 48.83 48.50 
180 L. 19.5 19.3 19.13 19.15 
880 1:57.0 1:58.2 1:56.52 1:56.69 
290 21.5 21.6 21.17 21.34 
MileRy. 3:25.1 2.25.5 3:23.45 3:23.45 
Pole 12-1014 12-8 13-12/5 13-14/5 
Shot 57-014 57-4 58-2 59-2 
High 644, 6-33, 6-51/6 6-4 
Discus 160-814 166-934 164-81/6 172-52/3 
B.J. 23-1014 23-14% 23-01/6 + 23-31/6 


California continues to dominate 
the Honor Roll with 58 listings as 
compared to 46 such listings last year. 
However, this fell short of the record 
number of 73 listings for the 1955 
Honor Roll (the season of 1954). 
Texas is second with 24 listings and 
together these two states have ac- 
counted for 64 per cent of the total 
listings. This figure is an increase of 
4 percentage points over the preceding 
year. 

In the meet a year ago the states 
located in the Middle Atlantic, East 
North Central, West South Central 
and Pacific Coast regions accounted 
for 87 per cent of the listings. This 
year these same states are listed 86 
per cent of the time. 

In concluding this report, we want 
to pay our respects to Mr. E. A. 
Thomas who has compiled the High 
School Honor Roll each year for the 
National Federation. Mr. Thomas re- 
tires this month from his duties as 
executive secretary of the Kansas 
Activities Association. 


Basketball Stadium 


(Continued from page 44) 


sity practice. Folding bleachers have 
n placed along the walls and can 
moved into place for the home 
games of De Paul’s Blue Demons. The 
total bleacher seating capacity then 
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New! ! 


9 KNIT 
FOOTBALL JERSEYS 


AND PANTS 


Knit From the New He- 
lanca-Stretch Nylon Yarn 
Which Allows Material 
to Stretch All Directions 
and Always Maintain 
Original Shape. 


@ Lightweight... 
@ Durable... 













Elastic Nylon Yarn 
That Cannot be Equaled! 
Write for Complete Information 





| Newest 1956 Football 
FREE! Clothing catalog 
available on request. 
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a 
SCOREBOARD } 





N-555 —the value leader of all basketball | 
scoreboards — illuminated 30’ dial, Home 
and Visitors Panels — automatic reset horn | 
—12” red “‘Instant-Vue’ numerals — | 
Green bullseye period indicators and signal 
lights. Write for details. 


For information on the complete 

Naden line, ask for Catalog 1A, } 
Basketball; 2A, Football; 3A, Base- 
ball. 


NADEN INDUSTRIES | 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA | 
ae Stee 





Send for FREE Catalog 


GYMNASTIC 


SUPPLIES and EQUIPMENT 
PANTS 


100% wool, cotton or nylon-knit; strongly 
made in six different styles. 


SHOES 


All sizes; 9 styles in canvas, leather, rubber 
and nylon stretch. 


CHALK 


Imported from Italy; extra light. Used by 
world's greatest gymnasts to keep hands 
from slipping. 

. and a full line of approved accessories, 
apparatus and equipment. 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY CO. 


250-B 6th Street, San Pedro, California 














Want a TRAMPOLINE? 


For the best and only offer of its kind 
in America write America’s Foremost 
Trampoline Artist. See this unique 
act on three elevated tramps free plus 
personal instruction at no additional 
cost. 

write: 

Ed Steinmetz 

552 Greenwich Ave. 

Paulsboro, New Jersey 














becomes 5,300. Two scoreboards were 
installed so that wherever a spectator 


DOW METAL sits, a scoreboard can be seen easily. 
ross ars Locker, training, and equipment 
rooms for home and visiting teams 
These triangular hollow bars are the truest, most practi- have also been installed on this level, 
cal longest lasting crossbars on the market. In addition, there are faculty locker 
. rooms for both men and women. 


Now more popular than ever Along the east side of the building, 


on this level, are two regulation size 


e Official @ Long Lasting handball courts which extend up 


above the ground level. The wrestling 


= Less Sag e Uniform * Safe and boxing room is large enough for 


a standard size ring to be set up with 


Metal is patented magnesium alloy especially suited to bending. plenty of room to spare. Also on the 
east side is the small equipment stor- 


WEIGHT AND PRICE age room, the corrective room, and the 
12’ (jumping) 2.0 Ibs. $5.95 large equipment storage room. 
14° (jumping) 2.3 Ibs. 6.70 Behind the lobby on the north side 
16° (vaulting) 2.6 Ibs. 7.45 of this level, storage space has been 
18’ (vaulting) 3.0 Ibs. 8.20 provided for chairs and other equip- 


50 cents per bar higher west of Rockies—transportation charge extra. ment such as the full stage, which can 
be assembled and set up for concerts 


e More crossbars sold last year than ever before showing and plays as it is needed. Next to the 


increased popularity. lobby is the concession area. This area 
is used for serving refreshments dur- 


Write for name of dealer nearest to you ing social or athletic events. It also 


K. & P. Athletic Co. 


1115 Jerome St. Midland, Michigan 














Yours for increased seating capacity, 
livelier rebounds, greater spectator enjoyment! 





Six-lane pool has 80 spectator gallery. 
Windows below gallery provide view of 
events from the lower level lobby. 


has complete kitchen facilities and is 
used as a cafeteria for the students 
during the day. Next to the cafeteria 
is a student recreational center and 
dance room. The laundry and heat- 





KOK COACHES, ATHLETIC 
~  All- DIRECTORS 


N U R Fe Glass BAN KS eee 


1. Organization and Administration of the 
High School Varsity Club. 


imi ind- . “bli ed This booklet covers: 1. The Club School Service 
Eliminate those behind-the-bankboard “blind spots,”’ and make your games ee en es Cummame, a 


more enjoyable for fans and players alike . . . with popular Nurre All-Glass Club Formal and Informal Initiation Program. 

Banks! Fully approved by National Basketball Committee for high school, 4. Club Financial Program. 5. Club Organiza 

college and professional games. Surprisingly low in cost, easy to install... tion. 6. Club Membership Requirements. Price 

and positively guaranteed against breakage in normal use. In fact, Nurre anes 

All-Glass Banks have served for thirty-two years . . . and not one has ever 2. Locker Room Slogans. 

been broken in play! Give your team that psychological lift through 
In addition to the rectangular and fan-shaped banks shown above, the use of locker room slogans. Slogans « 

Nurre offers a low-cost rectangular model with a 12” wood panel across — = bay By #4 Tag Pe $1.08 

the bottom. Send for free illustrated booklet today. And remember to order ene 


your goals from Nurre, too, stating type of bank—all-glass or with wood strip. Send Check or Money Order a. stt 
Ox U 


Dept. AJ-17, Bloomington, Indiana ATHLETIC ENTERPRISES sis ropics, wick 


The Nurre Companies, Inc. Makers of Glass Banks since 1924 
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ipot-Bilt shoes are used by more universities, colleges and high schools than any others in the field 


New leather 
warm-up / 





or cross country 
shoe by Spot-Bilt ; 


The No. 1 name in scholastic footwear 





super light, super flexible, crafted of 
LO-e\hep.e mene, 


Spot-Bilt answers the insistent demand for a fine leather top warm-up or cross country shoe with the new 

Model 720 R of superb Blue Back Kangaroo. Tested and ordered by top schools, it has been received with 

enthusiasm. Super light, amazingly flexible, with straight foam rubber sole, it is made with Spot-Bilt’s 
vatented black nylon outside non-stretch reinforeement and has a wide heel base support. It is the onl; 
ather shoe of its type made today. 


STYLE 720 R» Choice Blue Back Kangaroo, made to order. STYLE 700 R « Selected athletic tanned cowhide, in stock 


Be:)0Ul ti‘ Oe OE 








For further information see Service Coupon, page 68 





| ly ADDITION to the original single player driving 
nets, there are now available styles for two or three 


Fg seennegp ser dohasa revised construction process has 
been incorporated into this new shoe. An im- 
proved foot positioning and snug fit at the instep 
and through the arch minimize muscle fatigue in 
the legs and ankles. Another feature is the use of 
the flexibond process that bonds the sole of the shoe 
to the upper leather without stitching. This process 
makes possible a lighter and more flexible shoe. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2037 N. Campbell Ave., 
Chicago 47, Il. 


players. They are 16’ and 24 wide respectively. These 
nets, made of 100 per cent nylon, are impervious to 
weather and will not rot or become mildewed. They 
are 10’ high and 20’ long. Also of interest is the fact 
that nylon deadens the sound of golf balls hit into 
the netting. Sterling Net and Twine Co., 131 State 
St., Boston 9, Mass. 








HIS regulation inexpensive basketball backboard 
assembly is designed primarily for the school with 


O HELP with your intramural program this table 

tennis kit is available free of charge. The kit con- 
tains two booklets with playing hints, three tourna- 
ment charts, and a complete tournament publicity 
campaign to use in building local interest. When the 
tournament tally sheet is returned, a gold medal and 
engraved award certificate for both boys and girls 
is also sent free of charge. Write to Edmond Heller, 
Harvard Table Tennis Co., 60 State St., Boston, 
Mass., or use the Service Coupon. 


a limited budget. It is constructed of heavy 34-inch 
especially treated and painted plywood. The strong 
iron hoop is of the latest official design, including 
hooks for attaching the net. Included with the as- 
sembly is a net. Richardson's, 3150 N. Sawyer Ave., 


<a 





Chicago 18, IIl. 
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HIS new regulation high school hurdle is of rust- 

free construction and fitted with weights which 
are quickly adjustable to balance either height. The 
hurdle folds for compact storage. It is a spill-proof 
hurdle of the rocker type, and sells for $12.50. A 
sample will be sent prepaid for $10.00 by writing 
Ball & Hale, 1526 Greenmount Ave., Pittsburgh 16, 
Pa. 





View shows part of men’s physical education 
locker room on lower level of the $2,000,000 
building. 


ing plant are also on this level. 

Located on ground level of the 
building are classrooms, faculty, and 
general offices of the college of phys- 
ical education. The alumni lounge, 
off the auditorium’s main foyer, opens 
on a balcony that overlooks the play- 
ing floor and supports the auditorium 
organ. Offices of the athletic director 
and his staff are in the northeast cor- 
ner of the building. Men’s and wom- 
en’s rest rooms are situated off the 
east and west corridors. The entrance 
to the 80 spectator gallery in the upper 
part of the swimming pool is also lo- 
cated on this level. 

Permanent bleachers, which are 
reached by transverse aisles and ramps, 
occupy the entire upper level of the 
auditorium. The heating and venti- 
lating system is such that six changes 
of air can be made per hour. The 
lighting system provides greater lamp 
power than is needed for classroom 
work. Fifteen speakers were installed 
and the public address system provides 
excellent audio efficiency. 

The total cost of the structure was 
$2,000,000. More than one-quarter of 
the necessary funds were contributed 
by the alumni of the university. Need- 
less to say, the value of the new build- 
ing to De Paul University and to the 
city of Chicago, is greater by far than 
the cost of construction. 


Portion of men’s shower room. A sturdy, 
tile-like finish is provided for concrete block 
walls by heavy, waterproof paint. 
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Player-Guest 
Plan Can Slash 
Athletic 
Budgets 


By James R. Dorland 
Basketball Coach, 


Lehman High School, Canton, Ohio 


- a period of inflation during 
which time increased costs and de- 
creased revenue can play havoc with 
limited budgets for interscholastic 
athletic programs, we were pleased to 
learn of a method which can be used 
to reduce the expenditures for over- 
night team trips. When this plan is 
used, each visiting player spends the 
night in the home of an opponent as 
a player-guest instead of being housed 
in a hotel. 

Lehman High School, Canton, 
Ohio, and DeVilbiss High School in 
Toledo completed a home-and-home 
series of basketball games during the 
past season in which the player-guest 
arrangement was carried out, to the 
delight of everyone involved. Al- 
though there is slightly more adminis- 
trative work and planning involved, 
the financial savings are great, and 
some real educational values are de- 
rived by the boys who are either 
visitors or hosts. 

The average high school basketball 
team carries twelve players and one 
manager on an overnight trip. Es- 
timating conservatively, the cost of 











(See Page 7) 
A NEW FAST AND EASY WAY TO 
MARK GAME LINES 
Straight lines or circles for 
® Basketball © Volleyball @ Badminton 


BOETTCHER’S 
RAPID 
GYM TAPING MACHINE 






Game lines applied 
in a jiffy. 
Manufactured by 


W. A. BOETTCHER & CO. 
4507 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, lil. 
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O gox lines can be marked fast and easy by this 
rapid gym taper which marks courts for paint- 
ing in a fraction of the usual time. It lays a double 
strip of masking tape in straight lines or circles 
for basketball, volleyball, badminton, and indoor 
baseball courts. Sturdily built of cast aluminum with 
ball bearing rubber rollers, can be easily changed 
from one-inch to two-inch painting strips. Write for 
free literature. W. A. Boettcher & Co., 4507 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 40, II. 








HE kit includes three “Bat-Tees” of varying 

heights, three red fir bases for use indoors, three 
plastic balls, and sells for $20.00. The plastic ball is 
attached to an elastic cord which eliminates any 
need of chasing the ball and makes it perfectly safe 
to use indoors. In fact, all the room required is that 
necessary in which to swing a bat. Single tees with 
or without bases are available. Bat-Tee Co., 1086 
Monroe Blvd., South Haven, Mich. 


b h-ng unique seven-man sled operates on a hydrau- 
lic principle. Flags in front of each station wave 
if each man is applying full force. In addition, there 
are seven bells which should ring in unison if the 
players are hitting in unison. When the timing is 
off, the bells ping separately. Coach Nick Kotys, 
Coral Gables High School, Coral Gables, Fla. 








HIS colorful garment is made of 24 oz. all wool 

fabric with wool mixed knit cuff and band. It 
has a zipper front and contrast cordage on both the 
shoulder and the pocket. The shoulder insert is 
knitted and the 8 oz. all wool insulated lining is 
quilted to a fine rayon satin. A similar model is 
available as a reversible. In place of the quilted 
lining the reversible has satin to match the wool on 
the reverse side. Butwin Sportswear, Finch Bldg., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 





HOWN here is the new eight-page baseball score- 
book, which was prepared especially for Little 
League, Babe Ruth, and other leagues. The two-page 
center spread has the famous Scoremaster scoring 
system. Inside there is room for schedules, local 
advertising, and information on the teams and player 
personnel. The Scoremaster system is an entirely 
new way of scoring a game. Because it is so easy and 
fast, it is preferred by sports writers, announcers and 
coaches. Now the system is available to the public 
through these score cards. Scoremaster, Dept. E, P. O. 
Box 46038, Hollywood 46, Calif. 











Me and more schools are installing their own 

laundry systems and the “Troy Laundrite 40” 
is one of the most popular models. It has a capacity 
of 40 to 45 pounds, and features a full range tempera- 
ture control through a selective thermostatic dial 
setting. The controls also provide automatic water 
level and cycle timing as well as dumping, yet they 
allow any change at any time by a turn of the dial. 
A free bulletin describing the machine is available 
from Troy Laundry Machinery — American Machine 
and Metals, East Moline, III. 
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one night’s lodging and two meals 
will be approximately $7.00 per boy. 
This team total of $91.00 is com. 
pletely eliminated by using the play- 
er-guest plan. 





In December, 1955, the Lehman 
basketball team traveled to Toledo 
to play DeVilbiss High School. We 
will consider that trip an example 
of the player-guest arrangement, 
Thirteen boys and three coaches 
made the trip. Incidentally, Lehman 
High School did not originate the 
| plan. DeVilbiss High School has em. 
ployed this method successfully for 
several years. 

MADE TO LAST. ie COST YOU LESS! | The group left Canton just after 

lunch and arrived in Toledo at 4:00 
P.M. The names and ages of the 
players on the Lehman High School 
basketball team had been sent to the 
Toledo coaches and arrangements 
had been made to meet at a hotel in 
Toledo. 





The long staple, triple-twisted two ply yarns used in 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels mean 
greater strength without added weight for longer service 
and lower laundry costs. And this quality adds up to 
the lowest cost - per - use towels on the market. Extra 
values for your towel system, McArthur’s free towel repa'r 
service and the economical McArthur School Towel Plan 
Write today . . . for complete information. 


The DeVilbiss players and coaches 
were awaiting the Lehman _ team’s 


& SONS, INC. | 
co WrARTHUR BARABOO, WIS. | IM DORLAND graduated 


from Mount Union College 
NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Voliand, 19 Fairchild Drive, in 1949, after earning three 


basketball letters. He coached 
basketball at North Canton 
High School and track at Can- 
ton McKinley High School be- 
OUTDOOR BASKETBALL ' , fore assuming his present posi- 

BACKSTOPS BY 1956 Ohio High School tion in 1953. Dorland holds a 

AALCO! '$ Football Coaching School master’s degree in education 


and a law degree from William 
@ Permanent Single or Double Board | N '@) T & s McKinley Law School. 
Backstops @ Adjustable-Height Back- 






































| 
stops @ Backstops with Removable Posts ¢ TERRY BRENNAN | 
and Boards — ©e DUFFY DAUGHERTY | 
= lete ° JIM TATUM | arrival. Each boy from Canton was 
with. ° BLANTON COLLIER | introduced and assigned to a Toledo 
Goals, Nets * WOODY HAYES player and was his guest until the 
and Lectures — Diagrams | team started back to Canton the fol- 


Hardware 


Order from the visitor had dinner and breakfast 


JIM ROBINSON | with his host, was with him both 


LEHMAN H. S. CANTON, OHIO before and after the game, and spent 
| the night at his home. 











| 
| 
| 
| $3.00 postpaid lowing morning. During this period 
| 
| 


Without exception, players, par- 
ents, and coaches were enthusiastic in 
their approval of the plan. The visit- 
ing coaches stayed at a hotel, and 
their expenses were absorbed by the 
host school. Since the series was ar- 
| ranged on a home-and-home basis 


Make Receal 
HEARD... 


Whatever your playground equipment 
problem — Aalco has the best answer 
when it comes to Outdoor Basketball 
Backstops! Schools everywhere have 
found that our wide variety of Back- 
stops helped save them money, allowed 
flexibility of arrangement. And because 
each type is built for rugged durability, 









they deliver years of satisfactory service. >. | over a period of two years, each team 
Seis tcats eae Ge wate on eal megaphone had the opportunity of serving 4s 
illustrated, No. 103 Backboard on Sin- a both visitor and host, and each school 
eer aotied oS" Ob ean tae 1000 times. had the same nominal expenses. 


shaped All-Weather Backboard with No. 
10-H Goal and heavy “hourglass” net. 


Complete with hardware. : 
j Shipping weight, J 


| 

P 
175 Ibs. x: method is used no money 
FREE! Catalog Complete AALCO Line | HAI LER « hands. 


There was no financial guarantee for 
the visiting team. In fact, when this 
changes 











AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. be NB ig don | Financial expenditure is relatively 
nee Sepeenenns une wap Saree wae ee GREAT NECK, N. Y. | small (transportation and meals en 
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route), therefore, a school is able to 
schedule more games at places which 
require an overnight stay. The play- 
ers are happy because they always 
look forward to overnight trips, and 
the coaches are pleased because they 
are relieved of the burden of shep- 
herding their team around a strange 
town. 

Parents approve of the arrange- 
ment because they enjoy serving as 
hosts to a boy who has interests simi- 
lar to those of their own son. One of 
the intangible advantages is the 
friendly atmosphere that is created 
among the boys and coaches of the 
schools involved. Generally, post- 
game entertainment is arranged by 
the hosts, and the visitors have the 
opportunity of meeting and mingling 
with other young people and compar- 
ing notes about high school life in 
their respective schools. 

Scheduling games away from home 
is often a headache. The player-guest 
plan opens new horizons to schools 
that cannot afford to schedule games 
involving an overnight stay. In order 
to be fair to both schools the games 
should be arranged on a home-and- 
home basis. However, this arrange- 
ment generally prevails even for 
games involving schools that are lo- 
cated close to each other. Advance 
planning must bé made to provide 
adequate housing, but this problem is 
not a major one. 

The competing schools should be 
similar in athletic potential and 
economic status. Visitors and_ hosts 
should be oriented in advance so that 
adesirable behavior pattern is un- 
derstood by all. Parents on both sides 
should be consulted so that their co- 
operation is assured. When these pre- 
liminaries are arranged it should be 
possible for, “A good time to be had 
by all.” 

The player-guest plan is not offered 
as the ideal system to be used in solv- 
ing all of the problems involved in 
an overnight trip. However, it does 
offer a fresh and novel approach to 
the problem of financing athletic 
trips. The plan has genuine merit 
and it has been tested and approved. 

This player-guest plan may also 
apply to football, baseball or track 
teams, and even to visiting bands for 
football games. A financial saving is 
assured, and the educational advan- 
tages are numerous. The plan may be 
used to open vast new horizons for 
future athletic relationships between 
high schools that previously could not 
have considered scheduling each 
other. Perhaps it can be included in 
your program. If the player-guest 
plan is given a fair trial, the results 
should be gratifying to everyone. 


for JANUARY, 1957 








Now, a Bigger, Better TRAMPOLIN! 


Many Exclusive Features originated by ROBERT FENNER, well- The GYM-MASTER Line 


known professional trampolin performer. 


The big, sturdy Jumbo Gym-Master provides improved safety Professional Models 


and enjoyment 


One third larger bouncing surface. All bracing under bed Take-off Tramp 
eliminated. Maximum resiliency. No sagging or tilting. Frame Cover All Pads G Frame Pads 


10 x 17 ft. Folds to 6x10x1. 
Popular Varsity Model, 9x15 ft. frame. 


Exclusive adjusting available on both models. 
Most complete line including “Big Gym," 13 x 24 ft. frame Quadruple stitched under ten- 


and several family models. 


Write for free catalog. 


FENNER-HAMILTON COMPANY 


824 WEST 14th AVENUE, DENVER 4, COLORADO 


Top Rating 
Trampolins 


Jumbo and Conventional 


Home Use Models 


Beds & Parts for all makes 

Weather covers 

Nylon Web Beds of 1 inch and 
13% strips 


sion with nylon thread 
Griswold textbook on trampo- 
lining $3.75 

















YORK 
BARBELLS 


are Standard of the World, used in 


Olympic Competition, preferred by 
Champions. 

Training Methods are used _ in 
Schools, Colleges, YMCAs_ and 


Clubs to improve the Speed, Power 
and Muscular Coordination of their 
Athletic Teams. 


YORK 


When you need Weight Training 
Equipment come to Headquarters 

get the facts from the oldest 
and largest manufacturer in the 
world... 


YORK BARBELL CO. 
YORK, PA. 


COACHES: 


Write for a free copy of Strength & 
Health magazine containing factual 
information on sensible weight train- 
ing for athletics. 














SPORTS FILW 










This new book 
is a MUST for 
any sports fan 
or club inter- 
ested in show- 
ing the latest, 





thrilling sports 
movies. Con- 
tains over 
2,000 16mm 
sports films — 
over 500 avail- 


able Free. Six- 


4S6L — IGIND W1ld SLYOdS 


ty sports sub. 
jects including 
boxing, hunting, 
fishing, football, etc. 
Each film listing shows title, 


running time, source, loan data, 





and description of contents. Over 
80 pages 

ORDER TODAY! 
Mailed Postpaid! 
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Raise Batting Averages 
Build Baseball Enthusiasm 
with 


DAT-ThE 





“J am of the opinion that your Bat- 
Tee is a very valuable piece of equip- 


ment for the developing of proper 
hitting in baseball.” 
John H. Kobs 
Baseball Coach 
Michigan State Univ. 


Usable indoors 
and outdoors 





e Economical 
Adjustable 
Durable 
Light 

Will support 
baseball or 


softball as well 
as plastic ball 


Ball on strong 
nylon covered 
elastic cord. 


Ideal team item; ideal noon hour or 
recess time item; ideal bacl yard or 
recreation room item for homes. 
Adapts well to tennis instruction for 
serves and other strokes. The cord per- 
mits serving by tossing and the snap 
back permits return strokes. 


BAT-TEE (any size) $6.95 
BAT-TEE (any size 
without base) $4.95 


BAT-TEE KIT (complete tees, 
3 sizes, 1 tall, 1 medium, 
1 small) $20.00 


F.O.B. South Haven 


BAT-TEE CO. 


1086 Monroe Blvd., South Haven, Mich. 
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Baseball Facilities and Equipment 


(Continued from page 42) 


| coach to stand behind the hitter and 


offer valuable tips and advice to him. 
Since the cage is placed several feet 
behind home plate, the batting prac- 
tice pitchers have the opportunity to 
work off the mound. The cost of the 
cage is not great. A good manufac- 
tured batting cage will cost the school 
$150. However, they can be con- 
structed quite easily by the Industrial 
Arts class. Cages are becoming stand- 
ard equipment for all baseball teams. 

Game and Players’ Equipment. 
Schools should try to provide top 
quality baseballs, bats, and protective 
equipment. In most high school pro- 
grams, the gloves and shoes are pro- 
vided by the players, except for the 
catcher’s and first baseman’s gloves. 
Catching paraphernalia, sliding pads, 
and protective helmets for the batter 
should be of top quality. If it is nec- 
essary to economize, the school should 
economize on other items in the 
budget. 

Sliding Pit. Sliding is one of the 
most important skills in baseball, yet 
it is often neglected in the training 
program. Most sliding injuries result 
from poor technique or the uncer- 
tainty of the player. Every player 
must be taught the essentials of slid- 
ing so he will develop good technique 
and acquire much needed confidence. 
Every team should have a sliding pit 
where this activity may be practiced. 
A pit about 10 feet square and 1 foot 
deep, filled with sawdust, is satisfac- 
tory. If a sliding pit is not available, 
have the boys take their shoes off and 
practice their form and technique on 
the soft grass. Sliding pads should be 
a part of every player’s equipment 
and should be worn at all times. 

Grounds Equipment. In order to 
have an attractive playing field, prop- 
er grounds equipment must be used. 
In most cases, all of this equipment 
is standard for the whole athletic pro- 
gram. The sprinkler will keep the 
grass in good shape. Use a discarded 
heavy wire mesh screen for grading 
purposes. This screen can easily be 
dragged over the diamond by one 
man. The infield should be rolled 
frequently with a heavy roller. Holes 
and low places should be filled with 
a hand rake. The line marker should 
be available to mark the foul lines, 
batter’s box, and the coaching boxes. 

Training Room. Although baseball 
is a non-contact sport, injuries and 
ailments are numerous. The severity 
of many injuries can be reduced by 
adequate training room facilities and 


equipment. The whirlpool bath, heat 
lamps, and massage table should be a 
part of every athletic training room 
The training kit should be on the 
field during all practices and games 
Students can be taught to serve as 
trainers, and through their help the 
burden on the coach will be lessened. 

Teaching Aids. The baseball coach 
can do a better job of teaching with 
the use of various teaching aids. The 
bulletin board will stimulate interest 
and enthusiasm through the Posting 
of pictures, diagrams, averages, and 
records. A motion picture projector 
can be borrowed to show baseball 
movies. These are especially effective 
in the early season and can be rented 
from various agencies. Instructional 
slides can be made and shown to the 
squad. Printed material on skills and 
position assignments can be given to 
squad members. 

Indoor Facilities. Good facilities 
and equipment indoors can be very 
instrumental in producing a winning 
team. Most schools do their early con- 
ditioning and training in the school 
gymnasium. The extent and type of 
facilities should be in relation to the 
climate and seasonal changes. If the 
team cannot get outside until late in 
March, it is imperative that a good in- 
door program be worked out. 

Indoor Batting Practice Nets. These 
nets are excellent, although the ex. 
pense is a big factor. They are hung 
from the rafters and can be raised and 
lowered very easily. The enclosed 
area enables the team to have proper 
batting, pitching, and catching work- 
outs. 

Batting Tee. This is an excellent 
mechanical aid in batting. The tee 
aids in eliminating fundamental weak- 
nesses and can be constructed by the 
Industrial Arts class. 

Pitching Control Strings. These 
strings are very good to sharpen the 
pitcher’s control. They form the strike 
zone of the hitter and enable the 
pitcher to throw to the corners of the 
strike zone. To prevent the strings 
from breaking too often, we recom 
mend the use of rubber bands in con- 
necting the string to the poles of the 
target. 

One of the all-time great hitters of 
baseball, Lew Fonseca, once said: 
“There is only one way to learn base 
ball and that is to play it constantly. 
The learning process which Mr. Fon- 
seca speaks about can be greatly mo 
tivated by good facilities and equip 
ment. 
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Sterling Net G Twine Co., 62, 0) Information Spalding & Bros., A. G. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 62, [1 Information 161 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. ¥ 
BOOKS Spot Bilt : 6l 
(Enclose money where required) 160 Munroe St., Cambridge, Mass 
Athletic Enterprises, 60, [| “Organization and Administration of the ! Steinmetz, Ed 59 
High School Varsity Club,” $1.00 552 Greenwich Ave., Paulsboro, N. J 
1 Locker Room Slogans, $1.00 , p 3 , : 56 
Athletic Institute, The, 65, } “Sports Film Guide,” $1.00 Sterling Net & Twine Co., = > 7 ra > Me 
Lea & Febiger, 54, [] Bowen-Stone—" Anatomy and Kinesi- 164 Belmont Ave., Belleville 7, N. J. 131 State St., Bosto as 
ology,” $5.50 “< 
Robinson, Jim, 64, 1 “1956 Ohio High School Football Coach- |! Union Metal Mfg. Co. ) 
ing School Notes,’’ $3 Canton 5, Ohio 
Ronald Press Co., The, 4, 1 “Skiing,” Walter Prager, $1.95 B . 9 
-) “Swimming,” Robert J. Kiphuth, $1.95 | Up-Right, . Inc. 
” E : : 7 1013 Pardee St., Berkeley 10, Calif 
] “Basketball Illustrated,’ Howard Hob- 
son, $1.95 
Boxing,’’ Edwin L. Haislet, $1.95 Voit Rubber Corp. 29 
1600 E. 25th St., Los Angeles, Calif 
Coupon will not be honored unless position is stated. 49 


West Point Products Corp. 


West Point, Pennsylvania 


NAME POSITION 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


2037 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago 47, I 
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Ohio High School Football [1 Information | 1259 N. Wood St., Chicago 22, 1 
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STREET ADDRESS OF SCHOOL 
| York Barbell Co. 
' 


York, Pennsylvania 


CITY ZONE STATE 
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Speed your 27) 
teams to victory 





i 

\ 
Watch your boys GO...in these fast action shoes! y 
Watch them start—pivot—stop with sure-footed con- i] aie 
fidence. That’s because Red Ball JETS carry not one = 
ounce of extra weight... and the Custom Molded Sole ’ =— 
cuts heat and friction to a minimum. 

Built-in shock-absorbing ‘‘Arch-Gard”’ assures com- 

fort; helps reduce fatigue all through the game. Equip 
your teams with Official JETS, and watch them GO! 


“Arch-Gard” guards all 
3 vital points of the foot. 


Three scientifically designed 
sponge cushions under meta- 
tarsal arch, long arch, and heel 
—to absorb shocks, help reduce 
player fatigue during fast game. 
Full length 


sponge rubber 
cushion insole 


FAST NON-SLIP SOLE 
Special live rubber compound 
that stays fast, keeps its trac- 
tion—won't pick up wax, dirt, or 
varnish. Patented sure-stop de- 
sign with exactly the right size 
pivot block for faster footwork. 























FREE SCOUTING BOOK— 


Helpful diagrams and charts sim- 
plify recording information on 
Opponent plays and players. Write 
for your copy today. 


BASKETBALL SHOES by BALL-BAND 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Indiana 





IVORY SYSTEM gives 
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To Valuable Sports Equipmen 
h 


Avoid perspiration damage to athletic gear by sending it now to 
IVORY SYSTEM for expert reconditioning. 


Your Sports equipment will be completely protected against the haz- 
ards of mildew, moths, fire and theft in our unexcelled storage facilities. 


At IVORY SYSTEM you get the benefit of expert workmanship plus 
the guaranteed protection of over $2,000,000 worth of insurance. 


Play it safe by sending all sports equipment to |VORY SYSTEM! 


and LARGEST 


, T 
AMERICA’S OLDES LETIC EQUIPMENT 


H 
RECONDITIONERS of AT 


HAVORY ‘SYSTEM. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF: 








